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TA SHENG 
P’IEN 


A CHINESE HOUSEHOLD MANUAL OF OBSTETRICS 
By J. PRESTON MAXWELL, M.D., Lonvon, & J. L. LIU* 


HE book which bears 
WA the title above is one 
y) with a reputation. It 
/ 
mentioned in Chi- 
novels, some of 
them written a long 
FARR time back. Our copy 
~P was picked up at a 
bookstall outside one of the gates of the 
Tartar city of Peking for a few coppers. It 
is old, worm-eaten, printed from wooden 
blocks, and claims to have been written by a 
Chinese scholar at Nan-chang, Kiangsi in the 
reign of Kang Hsi. This Emperor reigned in 
1661 A.D. and was one of the ablest emperors 
that has ever sat on the “Dragon Throne.” 
The author of this treatise is fully sensible 
of his own learning and value: “We hope 
every family will buy one of these books, 
_ put it in their bookcases and take care of it. 
In that case they will be fortunate indeed.” 
“This book is correct and needs no change 
or addition of prescription.” 


The work is divided into two parts: 
The first, opening with a general statement 
and having briefly discussed life in general, 
takes up the questions of “Iabor”; “things 
to be avoided”; “false pains”; and ends up 
with a few “case histories.” The second, 
covers sections on the “fetus”; “‘food for. 
the pregnant”; “abortion”; puerpe- 
rium”; “still birth’; “retention of the 
placenta”; “lack of milk”; and ends up 
with maxims and prescriptions. 

The book disclaims being a treatise on 
the principles of obstetrics and is not a 
pharmacopeia, but lays especial stress on 
prenatal treatment. “‘ Even these safe drugs 
are rarely used by us, because our antenatal 
treatment is so good that we do not need 
any medicine.” 

The writer has a very fair acquaintance 
with life and humanity as evidenced in the 
following: | 

It is a book that everybody should know, 


~ not alone the women. It is much more valuable 


than a book of theatrical plays. It is most impor- 


*Graduate, Shantung Christian University. Contribation wore Nhe Department of Obstetrics & Gynecology, Peking Union 
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NE and initial from the Hippocrates of Ludovico-Dretou, Paris, 1588.] 
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tant that rich people should know it well, for 
their style of life is different from that of the 
rest of the world. They eat well and of rich 


dainties, most of them have no special exercise, — 


their health is poor, their temper easily excited, 
and they rarely take other people’s advice. 
When they have a little pain they call in other 
people at once, and the room is crowded, and 
there is much noise. Many midwives are 
invited and each one wants to distinguish 
herself. They make the woman bear down before 
the separation of vessels and the rotation of the 
fetus; when there is difficulty they give many 
and wonderful drugs, and occasionally both 
mother and child die from the treatment. 


The writer is not very keen on midwives: 


Now we come to the necessity of having a 
midwife. Sometimes we have to use them, 
but as the majority of them are fools and 
know little about obstetrics one must take 
responsibility oneself, and not follow all the 
orders given by the midwife. When they come 
to a house, they ask the patient to bear down in 
labor at once, and say the child’s head is just 
above the perineum, and rub the abdomen and 
back, paying no attention to the stage of labor. 
Sometimes they rupture the membranes arti- 
ficially and this method may do much harm 


to the patient. In a word they do their best to | 


exhibit their skill. The worst class of midwives 
sometimes charge an extra fee for the delivery. 
The meaning of the word midwife is as follows: 
As they are old and have some experience of 
deliveries, people ask them to receive the child 
and take it to bed; not to deliver the child. 
Rich families have their own private midwives 
and sometimes a family will have more than one, 
each of them has her own method, and between 
them they turn the house into a market. All 
these troubles are one’s own fault. 


Naturally in a work of this kind the writer 
has his good and bad points. His knowledge 
of the phenomena of normal labor is very 
poor. He has the idea that the child is, 


under normal conditions, in a_ breech 
position. 


Before labor the child is sitting up straight in — 
the abdomen, but when labor comes the child 


is trying to rotate its head downward. The 
abdominal cavity is not very wide and nobody 
can help the child’s rotation from the outside, 


on the perineum. 


so we have to wait till the child rotates its 5 
slowly and is born in a position of head dow defec 


ward and feet upward. If one strains too eah 6. 
before this rotation has taken place, the feetd Ov 
course come out first and one has an unusuiim pont 
labor, to which a good name has been giver Le 
“The labor of standing on a water-lily flower’ MR ¢ or 
If the strain is put forth during thi® its’ 
rotation then the child lies transverse nfm ex! 
the abdomen and a hand comes out first fm 2° 
The name of this is: “The labor of wanting fm the 
salt.” hac 


Apparently, should straining take plac ki 
just before rotation is complete one gets: 
brow presentation. 

The conclusion from this faulty reasoning 
is that you are not to be in a hurry to bea ‘ 
down. One may ask, “During defecation j 
we use strength to force the feces out, why 1 
do we not use this strength in labor?” 
The answer is as follows: ‘‘No! the feces is . 
a dead thing and so it needs force to be put 
forth, but the child is active, so we ought to 
wait till it rotates itself.”” The writer looks 
upon the child as being born just as a ripe 
melon falls from its stalk and needs little i 
any force for delivery. 

He is very much concerned about “false 
pains” and insists that the woman must 
(1) sleep, (2) bear the pain, (3) let the 
confinement proceed slowly. Maxims not 
at all out of place even at the present day. 

The patient is not to walk about too much 
and get exhausted, but should try to get as 
much sleep as possible. She should lie on her 
back so that the child may rotate easily 
and our writer points out that when the 
mother is lying down, so also is the child. | 

He gives the following indications of the | 
time when it is right and proper to bear 
down: 

1. The presenting part is really pressed 


2. All the joints are loosed. 

3. The chest is depressed. (Presumably 
the meaning is that the uterus had 
descended.) 

4. There is a heavy dragging sensation 
in the abdomen and back. 


| 
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5. There is frequency of urination and 


defecation. 
6. There is gleam of the eyes. 


Our writer is specially insistent on 


| noninterference: 


Look by analogy at the ripe melon falling 
from its stalk. One knows the child can make 
its own way out itself. Do not follow the 
example of the old man who was very anxious 
about the growth of his sprouts, and so dug 
them up and told the people round that he 


' had to help his sprouts to grow. But he just 


killed them. So we do not need to try to help 
the labor. A chicken can break its shell when 
fully incubated without any wonderful drugs 
or midwives’ skilful hands. | 

The old records talk of exceptional preg- 
nancies, the term prolonged to three or four 
years. The cause of this was that the child did 
not want to come out. If the child does not want 
to come out, we cannot force it out and if it 
does. want to come out, no one can hinder it. 


The author has no belief in the hurtful 
action of pain in labor. 

One may say: “It is not good to bear pain 
too long a time.” Nol! it is just right, one never 
heard of a case of difficult Iabor in an unmarried 
woman and this is not because she is specially 
blessed, the real reason is, she wants to keep it 
secret, and she is willing to bear all the pain 
and wait, then when the pain becomes unbear- 
able the child is born without any difficulty. 

Transverse Iabors he treats by strict 
rest in bed, and a dose of Kia Wet Kung 
Kwei T’ang.' He pushes back the presenting 
part and keeps the patient in bed. If she is 
willing to lie down the presenting part can 
certainly be pushed back. He mentions 
prolapse of the rectum and says it is due to 
bearing down too soon, and that if she had 
had the trouble before it is likely to recur. 

He is much opposed to drugs in labor. 
“The most renowned prescription of old 
was a pill of rat’s kidney and rabbit’s brain 
but this is not good as it keeps the hair 
and sweat ducts open and the wind can 
get in and cause much damage.” 


‘See page 99. A mixture composed of extracts 


of -umbelliferous plants and having a_ specific 
action. 
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Our author would only use himself two 
drugs: | 

1. Kia Wet Kung Kwei T’ang.? 

2. Buddha’s hand powder. These can be 
easily gotten and have the power of chang- 
ing waste blood into fresh blood and of act- 
ing like a tonic. | | 

Hard and difficult Iabors are due to the 
following causes: 

1. Insufficient nourishment of the fetus 
due to weakness of the mother. 

2. Fever in the mother. . 

3. Too frequent sexual intercourse. 

4. Excessive use of hot food substances — 
such as ginger and peppers. 

5. Traumatism. 

If after a hard labor the child does not cry 
properly, keep it warm and burn off the 
cord slowly with fragrant oil paper ciga- 
rettes, then the warm air enters the child’s 
abdomen and it gradually recovers and 
cries. 

During Iabor food is most important; 
soup is considered the best, taken frequently 
in small amounts with net too much fat. In 
winter the room is to be kept warm; in 
summer, cool by sprinkling cold water on 
the floor. 

False pains are very common. If due to 
food the pain is in the umbilical region, 
increased on pressure and you may find 
a hard lump near the umbilicus. If due to 
cold, the pain is under the umbilicus, comes 
continuously and is relieved by hot applica- 
tions. He cites several case histories in 
support of the dicta referred to above. 

I quote one of these. 


Case 1. Mrs. Chang, a strong young woman, 
has had a series of children all eight months 
(i.e. eight weeks premature), all were difficult 
labors and lasted three days. All were girls 
and died under the year, causes unknown. | 
asked them to be sure to tell me next time she 
was in labor. | | 

Next year she had another labor, eight 
months, in labor three days, and the child not 
yet delivered. Then they sent a sedan chair for 


2 See NOTE |. 
8A similar combination. 
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me. On the way I met a cart sent for her parents, 
as they thought she was dying. I arrived about 
12 p.m. and found that the pulse was very weak 
and the patient short of breath. 

A midwife told me that the head was on the 
perineum. I asked the patient to go to bed and 
keep quiet and gave her a dose of medicine to 
soothe the baby. Next morning Mr. Chang 
came to me without a word but smiling. Asked 
about the labor he said: “‘ Everything is right.” 
Then I asked him about the baby’s head. He 
answered: “The head cannot be seen any 
longer” and went away laughing. Four months 
after (i.e. twelve weeks) they got a full term 


boy who was my adopted son and is now eight — 


years old. | 
Fortunately the mother was. strong or she 
might have lost her life. 


As to the general care of the fetus: Our 
writer forbids intercourse in pregnancy, 
advises moderate exercise for the mother, 
and the view is put forward that abortion 
is rarer in the country women than among 
the rich, because the former have strong 
bones and muscles from exercise. He advises 
an abdominal belt seven inches wide to 
support the wall during the pregnancy, 
and states that the patient is to be careful 
to sleep on both sides so that the fetus 
may become used to both positions. As to 
diet, the pregnant woman ought to have 
thin, soft, light food, but he states that this 
has to be modified for the rich as they will 
not stand it. 

The best kinds of food are as follows: 
Pig’s stomach; pig’s lungs; chicken; duck; 
fish (carp); sea slugs; cabbages; spinach; 
bamboo sprouts; sesamum oil; skin of 
bean curd; water lily seeds; yams; chien 


sbib( ). a kind of water plant; well-. 


done water lily roots. These foods are to 
be cooked by boiling and not fried in oil. 
After the seventh month one should take as 
much sesamum oil and bean-curd skin as 
one can. The oil acts as an antitoxin and 
the bean-curd skin as a lubricant for the 
fetus, cleaning and toning it up. 

The pregnant woman is to avoid the 
following things: Pepper; ginger; fried food; 


_ He calls sepsis, ‘‘weakness of blood” and 


live but the child is dead. 


especially tasty articles; pig’s flesh; dog's 
flesh; ass’ flesh; horse’s flesh; flesh of sick 


animals; flesh from dead animals; pig's force 
blood; eels; shrimps; crabs. Do not drink fe loose 
too much wine. Do not take too much Mm is 10 
medieine. It is 
During pregnancy you are not allowed jm fully 
to see the following things: D 
1. All cruel and wicked things. : thre 
2. The digging of foundations, and com. the 
mencing of buildings. _ a sl 
3. Turtles. plac 
4. Rabbits. aw 


On “abortion” he is insistent that it is 
not to be disregarded. It is a more serious 
condition than normal labor. The most fatal 
cases are due to careless after-treatment. 


gives as its symptoms: fever, a flushed 


face, red eyes, great thirst, and restlessness. ") 
If it is mistaken for a feverish cold and. 
cooling medicine is given, the patient 
will certainly die. With regard to the puer- 


perium, directions are given as to the 
posture of the patient after labor. She is not 
to be allowed to fall into too deep a sleep, 
draughts are forbidden, and a routine drug 
of boy’s urine and wine is to be taken for 
three days. | 
- Our author is quite emphatic that the 
question of having a boy or girl depends 
entirely on the husband, but he gives no 
reason for his views. He. mentions the 
killing of female infants to deprecate it, 
the method of murder being by drowning 
The following indications of the death of 
the child in utero are given: | 
1. Flushed face and blue tongue on the 
mother’s part indicates that the mother will 


2. Bluish face and flushed tongue on the 
mother’s part indicates that the mother 
will die but the child will live. 

3. Bluish face and blue tongue on the 
mother’s part indicates that both mother 
and child will die. 

Retention of the placenta is due to 4 
premature attempt at labor. Our author 
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open to let out the child. If the child is 
forced out before these are properly 
loosened, they close up at once and there 
is no time for the expulsion of the placenta. 
It is a serious matter but may be success- 
fully treated as follows: 


Do not use medicine. Tie the cord with linen 
thread, fold it over and tie again. This prevents 
the wind getting in. Now weight the cord with 
a slight weight for three to five days. Then the 
placenta becomes wrinkly and dry and comes 
away by itself. Tell the mother not to be afraid. 
and do not let the midwife remove it by hand, 
as most of the cases die from the manipulation. 


The causes of lack of milk are given as 


follows: 
1. Anemia. Too much blood lost at Iabor. 


2. Some disease of the mother during 
pregnancy. 
3. Insufficient 
4. Improper management of the puer- 
Be 
5. Old age (over forty). 
Some of the prescriptions are very quaint. 
A few are given as examples: 
Purple wine. For backache during preg- 
nancy. 
Black bean q.s. 
Wine, 1 bowl. Take as decoction in the 


morning. 


Ya Feng San (Ar. Jak, ). For 


convulsions in the puerperium, shock, diar- 
rhea and vomiting. 


Ching Chieb (37 


salvia plebia. 
Boy’s urine q.s. 


Kia Wet Kung Kwei T'ang 
( De ). For stimulat- 
ing the fetus. 
‘ Three drachms. 


‘These are umbelliferous plants; Tang Kwei is a 
root whose properties are not as yet well-known. 
A private communication from Professor B. E. Read 


of the Union Medical College tells me that this drug 
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has the idea that the pelvic bones have to Tang Kwei* ( 5 Japanese 


root, ligusticum acutilobum. Chinese root, 
angelica anomala. 


Chuan Kung’ ( 3 vit" con- 


ioselinum univittatum. 


Kwei Pan (38, #8 ). Back of turtle, 


about a hand-piece baked with vinegar 
and ground to powder. 

Woman’s hair about the size of an egg 
baked on tile. Water, two bowls. Make a 
decoction. Half an hour after it has been 
given, the child will be delivered without 
difficulty. Sometimes this is not effective, 
the reason being that the patient is weak. 

Bergamot powder: 1. To cause a dead 
child or one injured after an accident in or 
after the seventh month to be delivered. 

2. Transverse presentations. 

3. For pain, fever and headache during 
the puerperium. 

4. For fulness in the epigastrium. 

5. To get rid of waste blood and produce 


new blood. 


Tang Kwei*® ( Bp Japanese 


root, ligusticum acutilobum. ,Chinese root, 
angelica anomala. ai 


Chuan Kung’ ( 3). 3 111° con- 


ioselinum univittatum. Water, seven parts; 
urine three parts. Make a decoction and for 
transverse presentations add some black 
bean and boy’s urine. 

It will be seen by this résumé that~our 
author, although he is wide of the mark 
‘in a great many of his conclusions, has one 
saving grace, that of objecting to unneces- 
sary interference and counselling patience. 
Certainly he has a poor opinion of midwives 
and rich people in general. 


has a specific effect on the uterus, which he is at 
present investigating. 

6 One ounce. 

7 Seven drachms. 

8 Five drachms. 

Three drachms. 
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JOSEPH LEIDY, SCIENTIST* 
By WILLIAM SHAINLINE MIDDLETON, M.D. 


MADISON, WIS. 


Y name is Joseph Leidy, doctor of 
medicine. I was born in this city 
on the ninth of September, 1823, 
and I have lived here ever since. 
My father was Philip Leidy, the hatter, on 
Third Street, above Vine. My mother was 
Catharine Mellick, but she died a few months 
after my birth. My father married her sister, 
Christina Mellick, and she was the mother I 
have known, who was all in all to me, the one to 
whom I owe all that I am. At an early age I 
took great delight in natural history, and in 
noticing all natural objects. I have reason to 
think I know a little of natural history, and a 


little of that little I propose to teach you 
to-night. 


With these legendary words,! Joseph 
Leidy, illustrious naturalist and loyal son 
of Pennsylvania, is said to have introduced 
himself to a public audience in Association 
Hall. i 

On the cornice of the Zoological Building 
at the University of Pennsylvania, we find 
engraven with the names of Darwin, Huxley, 
Cope, Bernard, Harvey, Linnaeus, Cuvier, 
Agassiz, Malpighi, Schwann and Aristotle, 
that of Leidy. In the border of the Ashhurst 
Reading Room at the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia, between the names of 
Virchow and Hippocrates is imprinted that — 
of Leidy, honored with such names as Rush, 
John Hunter, Jenner, Laénnec, Claude 
Bernard, Galen, Avicenna, Paré, Vesalius, 
Harvey and Sydenham. One of the dor- 
mitories at Pennsylvania bears his name. 
To the everlasting glory of Philadelphia, in 
her City Hall Plaza occupying a most 

* Read before University of Wisconsin Medical 
History Seminar, 1917, 

NoTE. To Drs. Joseph Leidy, Jr., George A. 
_ Piersol, William Pepper and Allen J. Smith, my 
sincere appreciation for invaluable assistance in the 
preparation of this biographic sketch is expressed. 

1 This episode is denied by the nephew of Joseph 
Leidy, Joseph, Jr., of Philadelphia. He, furthermore, 


states that Christina Mellick was a cousin, not a 
sister, of Catharine Mellick’s. 
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fittingly conspicuous position, is erected 


heroic statue to this simple man of science pott 
Joseph Leidy. Pen 
Ranking Leidy as the greatest naturals fm 
this or perhaps any country ever produced are 
Dr. Henry C. Chapman continues, “for can 
but few equaled, and none ever surpassed, Ais 
Joseph Leidy ‘in the exactness, variety un 
and the comprehensiveness of his knowledge his 
of natural history . . . His whole life may Re 
be said to have been devoted to the study Pe 
of natural history and was as simple, pure at 
and noble as the objects of his lifelong jm | 
study.” 
A beautiful fairy tale, which was read to of 
Allie, Joseph Jr., and Clarence Leidy ata @ ® 
dinner given Professor Leidy on his fifty- 
ninth birthday, September 9, 1882, serves 
well to outline the manifold gifts bestowed 


on him by nature. It relates how fairies 
came to the bed of the mother and gave 
her boy blessings. One gave him great skill 
with pen and pencil; another, manly beauty. 
A third bestowed on him the best of hearing 
with the provision that nothing but good 
should he hear of his fellows. The fourth 
fairy gave him words of rare wisdom, while 
a fifth consecrated his lips to kind words. 
Another permitted him to see what man 
had never seen before; still another filled 
his brain with wisdom and knowledge. 
It remained for Princess Titania to give 
him a kind, tender and loving heart, adding 
that man would praise his efforts, but “honor 
still more thy heart.” The story continues 
to tell how the fairies return after fifty-nime 
fairy days to learn the effect of their bless- 
ing. Leidy was deeply moved by the 
sincere tribute of the tale in retrospect. 
Joseph Leidy was born of Rhenish Ger- , 
man stock in Philadelphia, September 9, 
1823. His father, Philip, was born at 
Leidytown, Montgomery County, Pennsy!- 
vania, near Line Lexington on the Bucks 
County line. Philip Leidy’s forebear, Car! 
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Ludwig Leydig, settled this hamlet on his 
arrival from the Rhenish province of Alsace 
in 1727. As evidence of their thrift, we find 
them erecting a church, school, tannery and 
pottery on the land purchased from the 
Penns. The ruins of the tannery may still 
be seen, while specimens of their pottery 
are on exhibition in the collection of Ameri- 
can pottery in Memorial Hall, Philadelphia. 
His son, John Jacob Leydig, bearing the 
unanglicized original spelling, continued 
his father’s industries and served in the 
Revolutionary War as an officer in the 
Pennsylvania line, being under Washington 
at Valley Forge and Yorktown. Philip 
Leidy, Joseph’s father, was the youngest 
son of John Jacob and was fourteen years 
of age at the time of his father’s death. 
Because of his youth, Philip was placed 
under the care of his uncle, Henry Leidy, 
said to have been the first manufacturer 
of felt hats in the Colonies. Philip Leidy 
learned the trade of hat making under his 
uncle and left at twenty years of age to act 
as his uncle’s agent in Philadelphia, locating 
on Third Street near Vine. The adjoining 
house, which was the Leidy residence, was 


the birthplace of Joseph. During the war 


of 1812 Philip Leidy saw service at Fort Du 
Pont. He was a powerful man over six feet 
tall and well-built. He was a member and 
regular attendant of the German Lutheran 
Church in New Street. On this side of the 
family it is interesting to learn that Franz 
Leydig, the celebrated biologist of Bonn, 
had.a direct relationship through a common 
German ancestor. _ 

' Joseph Leidy’s mother, Catharine Mellick, 
was born in Columbia County, Pennsylva- 
nia. She died when Joseph was about eigh- 
teen months old. Philip Leidy then married 
her first cousin, Christina Mellick, who was 
loving and most devoted to her stepson. 
From subsequent events it will develop that 
Christina Mellick Leidy wielded a powerful 
influence in shaping and directing the career 
of the boy, Joseph. Her idealism and lofty 
ambition served to counterbalance the more 
practical inclinations of the father. 
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Joseph Leidy was sent to the Classical 


- Academy, a private day school, under a 


Methodist, Reverend William Mann, when 
he was ten years of age. The rivalry between 
the boys of this and another private school 
was such as to lead the anxious stepmother 
to engage a negro lad, Cyrus Burris, to 
accompany her boy to school. A lasting 
friendship developed between the boys 


‘and the negro was a frequent companion 


to Leidy on his early botanizing expeditions. 
Later Burris was taught the medicinal 
value of plants, and as an old man he — 
avowed that because of this knowledge, “I - 
have been able through many years to 
make a decent living.” In an autograph 
copy of Leidy’s “Elementary Treatise on 
Anatomy,” is inscribed “To Cyrus Burris, 
from his old friend, the author.” ee 
Joseph Leidy did not make an ideal 
student. He was, it is true, quiet, neat 
and tidy, but his real interests were else- 
where. He drew while the other boys 
played, and risked parental objections for 
long botanical excursigns during school 
hours. It was, however, during his atten- 
dance at the Classical Academy that the 
visit of a lecturer on mineralogy fired his 
imagination in that field. During this period 
up until the age of sixteen when he left 
school, Leidy spent every spare moment 
either in the historic Bartram’s Gardens or 
along the beautiful Wissahickon and Schuyl- 
kill intensely absorbed in his nature studies. 
Leidy, in conversation with Dr. Edward 
Nolan (1867) said: “I was always what 
other boys called a ‘queer boy,’ never 
caring much to.join in their sports, but as 
anxious to see how plants and animals 
were made, as other boys were curious about 
the internal construction of their toys.” 
His walks frequently led him to the Pratt 
estate on Lemon Hill, now in Fairmount 
Park, where the horticulturist, Robert 
Kilvington, took an enduring liking to 
the boy. A longer expedition is noted about 
this period when in company with Richard 
H. Kern, an artist, he walked up the 
Hudson to Lakes George and Champlain 
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through Vermont and New Hampshire over 
the Green and White Mountains to Port- 
land, Me. The early pursuits of this born 
naturalist included the dissection of an 
old hen and the mounting of its skeleton, 
together with frequent dissections of the 
domestic animals. Piersol records this note 
of a relative visiting his home, “Joe, sitting 
on the floor, looking at the insides of an 
earth-worm stretched upon a board.” Even 
his early studies were characterized by 


close, accurate observation and extreme 


diligence. Two characteristic episodes related 
by S. Weir Mitchell indicate that this zeal 
persisted throughout his life. At Mitchell’s 
table a guest remarked that life became 
tiresome by its monotony at times. Leidy 
queried, “How can life be tiresome so long 
as there Is still a new rhizopod undescribed?” 
On another occasion at Newport, Dr. 
Mitchell was inadvertently delayed in keep- 
ing an appointment with Leidy, but on 
expressing his regret to the latter, -was 
answered thus: “My dear Mitchell just 
look at this worm. I am satisfied that it 
must be new. I turned over two stones in 
this brook, and have found a whole menag- 
erie, and now I suppose I really must 
leave them. I am so sorry.’ 

Leaving his academic pursuits at sixteen, 
Leidy turned to pharmacy as a most invit- 
ing career. The apothecary shop of his 
cousin, Dr. Napoleon B. Leidy had con- 
sumed some of his energy and spare time.* 
One of Leidy’s most valuable gifts, his 
wonderful ability to draw freehand, threat- 


* It appears that Napoleon B. Leidy, the cousin of 
Joseph Leidy, was a graduate in medicine from the 
University of Pennsylvania, Class of 1833. Early, 
as a Coroner to the City of Philadelphia the associa- 
tion of Joseph Leidy with him stimulated the 
latter’s interest in morbid anatomy. Dr. Joseph 
Leidy, Jr., insists that the knowledge of medicinal 
plants which Leidy acquired at this time was 
through the interest of a nearby chemist, accom- 
plished in the field of botany. No substantiation of 
these data is possible except the word of Dr. Leidy, 
and the fact that the name of Napoleon B. Leidy 
appears in the alumni register of the University of 
Pennsylvania, as stated above. 
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ened to force his career into commonplace, 
commercial channels. From the age of 
ten he had displayed real talent in the 
sketching of objects from nature. A book of 
sketches of sea-shells, made at twelve, js 
preserved by Dr. Joseph Leidy, Jr., asa 
real work of art in nature study. Philip 
Leidy, with the blood of generations of 
tradesmen in his veins, saw possibilities 
for Joseph as a sign painter and rather 
scorned the profession, which the ambitious 
step-mother aspired to for the boy. Fortv- 
nately for science, the mother prevailed. 

In 1840 Leidy began the study of medicine 


under the able guidance of Dr. James | 


McClintock, at that time a private teacher 
of anatomy. Of this experience he declares: 


I was so disgusted with the dissecting room 
that, after spending the first half day there, | 
went away and could not be induced to return 
for nearly six weeks, and I did not get entirely 


over the melancholy produced for a year. 


Then the desire to acquire information grad- 
ually overcame my repugnance, but so far was 
I from shaping my course for myself that I never 
gave up the idea of sometime forsaking the 
dissecting room, until I was elected to my 
present position as professor of anatomy. 


His aversion recalls distinctly the distaste 
for the dissecting room of his brilliant 
predecessor, Philip Syng Physick, Father 
of American Surgery. Apparently, the sens- 
bilities of these scholarly anatomists were 
more delicate and esthetic than those of 
the present day medical student. 

Paul B. Goddard, one of the most active 
of the younger group of medical men of tis 
period, gave Joseph Leidy instruction in 
the use of the microscope in 1841 at the 
University and thus sowed the seed lor 
some of the most brilliant research in 
microscopic life of all time. In that day a 
knowledge of the use of the microscope was 
an unusual accomplishment. The removal 


of McClintock from Philadelphia to Ver-_ 


mont in 1842 to accede to the chair of. 


anatomy in Castleton Medical College 
made Goddard Leidy’s preceptor. 
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After three sessions in the Medical School 
Leidy graduated in 1844, submitting a 
thesis on ‘““The Comparative Anatomy of 
the Eye of Vertebrated Animals,” a work 
which by its scope and thoroughness fore- 
casted his later developments. He became 
an assistant to Goddard, then demonstrator 
of anatomy and prosector to Professor 
Horner. For a period of about six weeks 
in 1844 Leidy worked in Professor Hare’s 
laboratory of chemistry, but during the 
winter of 1844-5 he worked with Dr. 
James B. Rogers at the Franklin Institute. 
In the fall of 1845 Leidy started the private 
practice of medicine, a field of the profession 
to which he was by nature ill adapted. A 
characteristic story is told of his forgetting 
an obstetrical case in his absorption over 
the dissection of a worm. Goddard retained 
Leidy as his assistant until his resignation 
the following winter, when John Neill was 
appointed to the position of demonstrator 
of anatomy and Leidy was made prosector 
to Prof. William E. Horner. The founda- 
tion of the Franklin Medical College and 
the appointment of Dr. Goddard to its 
chair of anatomy paved the way for Leidy’s 
only severance of University connections. 
In 1846 he was offered the position of 
demonstrator of anatomy in the new school 
and held this place for one session, lecturing 
in addition to his demonstrations. 

In 1847 Leidy returned to his prosector- 
ship under Horner and at -the same time 
gave an excellent course of private lectures 
on anatomy. The following year he accom- 
panied Horner to Europe. On his return 
Joseph Leidy developed such successful 
extramural courses in microscopic anatomy 
and physiology that he was prominently 
named for the chair of physiology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, an honor which 
was never consummated, however. He was 
lorced to give up much of this additional 
work on account of his health. Leidy’s 
artistic talent made him the logical associ- 
ate of George B. Wood in the latter’s 
development of models in the objective teach- 
ing of medicine. Together they traveled 


abroad for the collection of materials 
which were to initiate a new era in medical 
education in America. Indeed, while still a 
medical student, his ability with the pencil 
prompted Goddard to recommend the young 


Leidy to Amos Binney of Boston for the 


dissection and sketching of the anatomy 
of snails. | 

To follow Joseph Leidy in his further 
career aS an anatomist at this time 
would be an injustice to the multiplicity 
of sciences which profited by his devotion 
to a limitless longing for knowledge. We 
find that his “fame as a comparative 
anatomist, paleontologist, geologist, zoolo- 
gist, and botanist, was not bounded by his 
native city or country, but was coextensive 
with the civilized world.” It is difficult to 
imagine the force of a-mind so broad as to 
grasp comprehensively and minutely such a 
wide range of the natural sciences, but 
with Leidy, ‘‘to increase knowledge of 
natural things, animate or inanimate, gigan- | 
tic or microscopic, seemed to be a ruling 
passion and, like a true huntsman, he cared 
less for the capture than for the pleasure 
of pursuing his game.” Leidy himself gave | 
the best explanation for his wonderful 
achievements in natural science and at the 
same time offered some’ excellent advice: 


The study of natural history in the leisure 
of my life, since I was fourteen years of age, 
has been to me a constant source of happiness; 
and my experience of it is such that inde- 
pendently of its higher merits I warmly rec- 
ommend it as a pastime, which I believe no 
other can excel. At the same time, in observing 
the modes of life of those around me, it has 
been a matter of increasing regret that so few, 
so very few, people give attention to intellectual 
pursuits of any kind. In the incessant and 
necessary struggle for bread, we repeatedly 
hear the expression that “man shall not live by 
bread alone,” and yet it remains unappreciated 
by the mass of even so-called enlightened 
humanity. In common with all other animals, 
the engrossing care of man is food for the- 
stomach, while intellectual food too often 
remains unknown, disregarded or rejected. 
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True to his philosophy and spoken words, 
his recreation was one form or another of nat- 
ural history study, afield or in the laboratory. 

An anatomical description of a form of 
winkle (littorina angulifera) constituted 
Joseph Leidy’s first formal contribution 
and it was read before the Boston Society 
of Natural History, July 16, 1845. He was 
elected to the Boston Society in recognition 
of this work. Two weeks later, following the 
reading of a paper on the fossil mollusks, the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 
elected him to membership. From this time, 
until his death, he was active in the affairs 
of the Academy. He served in the capacity 
of a member of the Board of Curators for 
over forty years and as president from 
1881 on. Before the Academy practically 
all of his half thousand contributions to 
scientific literature were first presented. 
His works as reported in the ‘Proceedings 
of the Academy” cover the whole gamut of 
natural history, as the following subjects 
discussed indicate: regeneration in planta- 
rians, formation of cell wall after division 
of cells, on the occurrence of internal 
parasitic plants in various animals, on the 
bacteria in the intestines of toads, the sense 
of smell in snails, new fossil, structure of 
cartilage, parasitic worms, sponges, infusoria, 
rotifera, annelids, extinct reptiles, fishes and 
_ parasitic hymenoptera, constituting a very 
incomplete but characteristic group. Indeed, 
so widely had his fame spread that as early 
as 1850 when abroad with George B. Wood, 
his timid, reluctant presentation of his card 
to Johannes Miiller brought that celebrity 
_ rushing back with the exclamation: ‘‘ Which 
is Leidy?”’ | 

The powers of observation which Leidy 
had so well-developed, served to make 
possible one of the most important dis- 
coveries in animal parasitology, the method 
of entrance of trichina to the human being. 
In 1846 Leidy was eating a piece of ham 
when he noted peculiar specks in the meat. 
_ Examining the specimen microscopically 
he recognized the parasites as trichina 
spiralis and furnished the first proof of a 


-Inquired the nature of a certain delicacy 


meat source for the trichinosis described 
by Hilton and Paget in the human bein 
This discovery threatened to bring abou 
strained commercial and diplomatic rek. 
tions between the United States and one of 
the great European powers as the result of 
an unfair quarantine placed on the imports. 
tion of American pork. Again, at a banquet 
given in Leidy’s honor by a group of scien- 
tists in Charleston, South Carolina, he 


and was told that it grew on the tail of the 
drumfish. Subsequent study proved the 


gelatinous mass to be a large parasite, vib 

The accuracy of Joseph Leidy’s observa- con 
tions proved the specimens submitted to url 
him as the causative agents in hay-fever inc 
and catarrh not infusoria but ‘deformed ys 
ciliated epithelial cells.”’ With his announce- h 
ment, another scientific bubble, the asth- a 
matos ciliaris, passed into the oblivion of fe 
discredited theories. He likewise threw the “ 


weight of his opinion against the fungus 
origin of malaria as advanced by Dr. John § _ ; 
K. Mitchell. A further observation on the D 
possible relationship of the common house li 


fly to disease transmission is noteworthy. v 
Leidy also described three worms from 
anemic cats submitted to him in 1886 by s 


Dr. Belfield, of Chicago, as ankylostoma ¢ 
duodenal, adding: “The finding of this 
parasite in the cat in this country renders tt ) 
probable that it may also infest man with 
us, and is probably one of the previously 
unrecognized causes of pernicious anemia. 
The hookworm proved later to be of the 
group ankylostoma caninium rather than 
duodenal. 

Antedating Perty, Cohn, Naegele and 
Davaine, in a paper presented before the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 
in October, 1849, Joseph Leidy pointed 
out the vegetable nature of certain micro- 
scopic forms and thus stands as one of the 
first biologic forerunners of the modern 
bacteriologist. The following quotation 1s 
convincing. 

Even these moving filamentary bodies belong- 
ing to the genus vibrio are of the character of 
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algous vegetation. Their movement is no 
objection to that opinion, for much higher 
confervae, as the oscillatorias, are endowed with 
inherent power of movement, not very unlike 
that of the vibrio. Thus, in the toad (bufo 


Americanus) in the stomach and small intestine, _ 


there exist simple, delicate filamentary bodies 
which are of three different kinds. One is exceed- 
ingly minute, forms a single spiral, is endowed 
with a power of rapid movement and appears 
to be the spirillum undula of Ehrenberg; the 
second is an exceedingly minute straight and 
short filament, with a movement actively 
molecular in character, and is probably the 
vibrio lineola of the same author; the third 
consists of straight, motionless filaments, meas- 
uring 1/1.125 of an inch long by 1/.5000 of an 
inch broad; some were, however, twice or even 
three times this length; but then I could always 
detect one or two articulations, and these, in all 
their characters, excepting want of movement, 
resemble the vibrio. In the rectum of the same 
animal the same filamentary bodies are found 
with myriads of bodo intestinalis; but the third 
species, or the longest of the filamentary bodies, 


. have increased immensely in numbers, and now 


possess the movement peculiar to the vibrio 
lineola, which, however, does not appear to be 
voluntary but reactionary; they bend and 


pursue a straight course until they meet with 


some obstacle where they instantly move in the 
opposite direction of either extremity forward. 


Leidy then evolved the Iaw “that plants 
may grow in the interior of the healthy 
animal as a normal condition,” and to this 
new field of natural science applied the 
very apt term, cryptogamic botany. His 
further observation of the existence of 
mycodermatoid filaments in the softened 
stomach of a case autopsied with Professor 
Horner was explained by his logical hypo- 
thesis that the devitalized tissues formed 
a good nidus for growth whereas the normal 
stomach did not. 


In 1851 Leidy presented the first pub- 


lished account of the successful transplanta- 
tion of tumors. | 


The experiments not only proved the inde- 
pendent vitality of the tissues which was gen- 
erally admitted, but also rendered it extremely 
probable that cancer was inoculable, for, as in 
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the experiments, the cancerous fragments con- 
tinued to live when introduced into cold-blooded 
animals, they would probably not only continue 
to live when introduced into warm-blooded 
animals, but would grow or increase in size. 


Leidy’s powers of observation and appli- 
cation are best portrayed in his researches 
in microscopic life. Beginning his work with 
characteristic zeal in 1873, the “ Freshwater’ 
Rhizopods of North America” was pub-- 
lished in 1879. In the preparation of this 
book he spent some time-in the Uinta 
Mountains near Fort Bridger. In addition 
to its text, which constitutes the authority 
in this field, the subject is further illumi- 
nated by hundreds of figures from Leidy’s 
own hand. These sketches alone, by their 
wonderful delineation, delicacy and artistic 
shading, make this contribution a master- 
piece of the first rank in scientific literature. 

Returning to the field of human anatomy 
we find Leidy active in the contributions 
to this science. An early noteon the anatom- 
ical structures concerned in the production 
of voice rectified long existing inaccuracies 
of the older anatomists. He disproved the 
existence of the so-called “‘Chordae vocales”’ 
as such and accurately described the 
arrangement and relations of the various 
muscles involved in speech. Leidy’s mterest 
in histology was fostered by Horner and 
contributions, “On the Development of | 
the Purkinjean Corpuscle of Bone,” “On 
the Intimate Structure of Articular Carti- 
lage,” and “On the Arrangement of the 
Areolar Sheath of Muscular Fasciculi and 
Its Relation to the Tendon,” resulted. 
In a more extensive study of the compara- 
tive structure of the liver of twenty-six 
animals as the centipede, tumblebug, katy- 


did, house fly, crayfish, snail and repre- 


sentatives of fishes, birds, amphibians and 
mammals, Leidy proved that the: hepatic 
structure was fundamentally a caecal out- 
growth lined with glandular epithelium. 
In the fall of 1848 the fifth English edition 
of Quain’s ‘Human Anatomy” was pub- 


lished by Richard Quain and William 


- Sharpey. Six months later Joseph Leidy 


. 
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published an American edition with many — 


additional notes and illustrations from his 
own hand. He included his observations on 
the intermaxillary bone. 

As prosector to Professor Horner, Leidy’s 
magnificent dissections had attracted wide 


attention. During the illness of Horner in 


1852 he was called upon to deliver the 
lectures in anatomy. Leidy later confessed 
that to gain his composure for the first 


Leipy’s SKETCHES OF His FRESH-WATER Ruizopops SHOW 
WONDERFUL DELINEATION, DELICACY AND ARTISTIC 
HADING. 


lecture he spent one hour in a hot bath. 
With Horner’s death in 1853, the naming of 
his successor to the chair of anatomy so 
long graced by the distinguished anatomists, 
Shippen, Wistar, Dorsey, Physick and 
Horner, occasioned some little controversy. 
However, Leidy was appointed to the 
professorship over men of wealth and high 
social position. John Neill, a brilliant teacher 
of that period, was one of his opponents for 
the position. Undoubtedly, the influence of 
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Wyman, Dana and Henry aided greath bod 
in this appointment. Medical students unde 
Dr. Leidy held him in particularly high “Pl 
respect. His gentle, kindly attention to evey my 
earnest question, however simple, won {o virt 
him the only name ever applied by his rew 
students, “dear, old Dr. Leidy.” He taught ct 


anatomy .as “a pure science and to the 
end his dissections, far renowned for ther 
delicacy, formed the most useful unit of his 
teaching.” For the large classes of that day 
his voice particularly in later years did not 
carry well and the more studious men 
placed front seats at a premium. Never 
was Dr. Leidy the butt of student pranks 
or jokes. His fame insured him of their ne 
respect. One of his students relates how 
“dear, old Dr. Leidy would shrink, hal | 
startled, against the wall, when the unex 
pected hour bell would send the students 
hurrying from their seats through the ‘bull 
pit.” We are furnished with a word-pictwe 
of Leidy’s anatomical lakoratory, which 
strikes envy in every true anatomist’s 
heart. In the University Medical Building 
in Ninth Street, Leidy had two rooms on 
the second floor leading to the museum, 
lecture and. dissecting rooms. In one corner 
of the passage near the window was Fred 
Schafhirt’s tables, where he dissected rep- 


tiles, birds and mammals, ate schweitzer, 


drank schnaps and sang German sent 
mental and patriotic songs. In the adjoining 
room, assisted by Johnny Brown and Bob 
Nash, Leidy dissected. 

Both the Wistar Institute and the Miitter 
Museum of the College of Physicians owe 
to Joseph Leidy’s one recorded deviation 
from the truth one of their most valued 
possessions. Resting in each of these museums 
is an adipocere body, the fatty degener- 
ated tissues of these yellow-fever victims 
in the epidemic of 1792 having saponified. 
The excavation of an old graveyard revealed 
these rare specimens and Leidy applied to 
the caretaker for them. This conscientious 
individual refused to violate the graves, but 


came to the crestfallen Doctor’s assistance 


by saying: “I tell you what I do; I give 
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bodies up to the order of relatives.”” Where- 
upon Leidy hired a wagon and sent an order: 
“Please deliver to bearer the bodies of 
my grandfather and grandmother.” The 
virtuous caretaker received) an ample 
reward. 

During his occupancy of the chair of 
anatomy, Professor Leidy endeavored to 
lighten the burden of the student by 
simplifying anatomical nomenclature. His 
“Elementary Treatise on Human Ana- 
tomy,” 1861, attempted to replace the 
cumbersome Latin by simple descriptive 
English terms, giving in the footnotes all 
synonymous names. This latter feature still 
serves as a most excellent reference for 


An ApipocerRE Bopy oF A YELLOW FEVER VICTIM. 


obsolete words. The textbook was welcomed 
by students, but his well-conceived idea of a 
simplification of the terminology was prop- 
erly rejected by anatomists because of 
its failure to fill a universal service. A 
second edition appeared in 1889 and 
included his personal work on the develop- 
ment of the temporal bone. 

Of Leidy’s success in the chair of anatomy 
at Pennsylvania, no more striking words can 
be expressed than the following tribute: 


Could a man enjoy higher praise than to 
know that for thirty-eight years he filled without 
objection a practical chair in an essentially 
practical school for science, and science alone? 


In all that time no jealous aspirant even whis- 


pered, “This chair must be practically filled.” 
The lustre he threw upon the University 
dimmed or quenched all jealousies by its bright- 


ness. Professors, students, and all, behold how 
they loved him! 


The sciences of anatomy and paleontology 
would seem too divergent for one proficient 
in the former to succeed in the latter, yet 
Joseph Leidy ranked as the foremost paleon- 


- tologist of America. Cope, Marsh, and all of 


the younger workers have followed his lead. 
Before any work on the paleontology of 


the Middle West had been started, Leidy 


opposing the opinion of his fellows termed 
a fragment of a tooth submitted to him, 
the molar of an extinct rhinoceros. Later 
procuring the whole skull, and fitting it 
into the jaw of this fragment substantiated 
his opinion precisely. Baird of the Smith- 
sonian Institute placed in Leidy’s hands 
specimens from the Middle West and the 
resulting “Ancient Fauna of Nebraska,” 
1854,wasepoch making. Indeed, it opened the 


‘richest field of fossil research in America. 


This contribution was but the first of several 
hundred original contributions to this field 
of science, in recognition of which he 
received the Sir Charles Lyell Medal from 
the Geological Society of London in 1884. 
In 1873 Leidy declined the invitation of the 
Secretary of War to head the scientific 
corps on the route of the Pacific Railroad. 
A historic specimen of fossil sloth still in _ 
the Academy of Natural Sciences Is interest- 
ing in relation to Leidy’s work in this field. 
Thomas Jefferson had first described it as 
a carnivore in a paper before the American 
Philosophical Society, March 10, 1797. 
Caspar Wistar later declared it a sloth and 
Leidy corroborated his diagnosis. Cuvier 
was sent a cast of the bones of this sloth, 


which is called Megalonyx Jeffersoni. Leidy 


finally forsook this field of endeavor to 
escape the distasteful controversies, which 
were constantly threatening to involve him. 
A silent tribute to his industry in his 
study of “Extinct Mammalia of North 
America” is found in the reference list of 
this synopsis, which shows one hundred 
and seventy-six specimens discovered and 
named by him. 
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Joseph Leidy was a firm. believer in 
. evolution and a strong adherent of Darwin. 
As a matter of fact, he had eight years 
prior to the appearance of the “Origin of 
Species” written the following in an article 
on the “Flora and Fauna within Living 
Animals.” 


The study of the earth’s crust teaches 
us that very many species of plants and animals 
became extinct at successive periods, while 
other races originated to occupy their places. 
_This probably was the result, in many cases of a 
change in exterior conditions incompatible 
with the life of certain species and favorable to 
the primitive production of others . . . Living 
beings did not exist upon earth prior to their 
indispensable conditions of action, but when- 


ever these have been brought into operation 


concomitantly the former originated. 


On the appearance of “The Origin of 
Species,” Leidy at once wrote Darwin his 
appreciation, saying that it was, “as though 
I had hitherto groped almost in the darkness 
and that all of a sudden a meteor flashed 
upon the skies.” In reply to this congratula- 
tory message, Darwin wrote: 


Most paleontologists (with some few good 
exceptions) entirely despise my work; conse- 
quently, approbation from you has gratified 
me much. All the older geologists (with the one 
exception of Lyell, whom I look at as a host in 
himself) are even more vehement against 
the modification of species than are even the 
paleontologists . . . Your sentence, that you 
have some interesting facts in support of the 
doctrine of selection, has delighted me even 
more than the rest of your note. 


The published works of Leidy differ 
radically from the wave of speculation 
which characterized the scientific papers 
of the period following the announcement 
of the Darwinian theory. He was not given 
to the expression of flowery theories. 
Indeed, one of his articles of the extinct 
mammalia of Dakota (1869) contains in its 
preface a rule which guided his every 
contribution. ‘‘The present work is a record 
of facts . . . No attempt has been made 
at generalizations or theories which might 
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attract the momentary attention or admira. 
tion of the scientific community.” Joseph 
Wharton has said of him: “He condescended 
to no play upon words, for words with him 
were serious things, having definite values, 
to be used with care, as are colors by a 
painter.” 

Leidy’s duties at the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Academy of Natural 
Sciences did not exhaust his boundless 
energy and for the period from 1871 to 1885 
he creditably filled the additional chair of 
natural history at Swarthmore. At this 
institution he was instrumental in founding 
a museum of natural history, which was 


unfortunately destroyed by fire. Leidy gave 


up his chair at Swarthmore to assume the 
directorship of the new biological depart- 
ment in the university. As Professor of 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy he 
hoped to draw the University closer to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. Then, too, 
with the development of the Veterinary 
School Leidy was made professor of zoology 
in that department. On July 27, 1885, he 
was made president of the Faculty and 
Professor of Biology in the Wagner Institute 
of Science. 

Academic honors and calls to positions 
of note were not wanting to such a scholarly 
scientist. Harvard called him to the envi- 
able Hersey Professorship of anatomy in 
December, 1874, which call he graciously 
declined. Princeton sought him in vain in 
1880 to fill a high position in her post- 
graduate school. In 1869 Franklin and 
Marshall College gave him the LL.D. 
degree, and a like honor was conferred on 
him by Harvard in'1886. He was a member 


of practically every society devoted to the 
furtherance of research in natural history: 


both in this country and abroad. In addi-' 


tion to the Lyell medal of the Geological 


Society of London, Leidy was awarded the | 


medals of the Royal Microscopical Society 
of London and the Cuvier medal of the 
Academy of Science, Paris. The Walker 
prize of the Boston Society of Natural 
History was increased from five hundred to 
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one thousand dollars in recognition of his 
service to science. Kane and Hayes, Arctic 
explorers, named a cape on the east coast 
of Grinnell Land, Cape Joseph Leidy, while 
Hayden named one of the peaks in the 
Rockies of Wyoming, Mount Leidy. 

The scientific associates of Joseph Leidy 
were of a type to stimulate the best research 
thought in a man. At the regular Tuesday 
night meetings of the Academy were 


gathered such intellectual lights as Cope, 


Meehan, Redfield, Cassin, Le Conte, Horn, 
Tryon and Allen: As a director of the old 
contributionship in Fourth Street and as 
president of the Biological Club even his 
social life partook of a scientific atmosphere. 

Leidy’s personal correspondence is charm- 
ing. In practically all of his letters to 
scientific friends, the student in him has the 
ascendency. For example, a personal letter 
to Spencer F. Baird contains a request for 
certain insects from the mountains of 
Pennsylvania. Letters to Joseph Willcox all 
contain some reference to his work in the 
Academy, sketches of natural objects or 
notes on some new discovery. A refreshing 
remark is discovered in a letter to Willcox 
dated March 11, 1889. ‘We have learned to 
enjoy the grapefruit hugely, all three of us, 
so that we have now to send additional 
thanks for the enjoyment.” Among the 
most treasured of his letters is one from 
Huxley. On one of Leidy’s trips abroad, 
1875, he called on the Huxleys, only to find 
that Huxley was at that time lecturing in 
Edinburgh. His return called forth the 
following note: “Mrs. Huxley once saw an 
iceberg, which I in all my travels never had 
a chance of, and I am really in despair 
missing all chance of seeing you. If she has 


also the power of boasting that she met you _ 


and I have not . . . my life will not be 
worth living. For domestic reasons, if for 
no other, therefore, let me have the pleasure 
of seeing you.” 

The Civil War did not interrupt the 
scientific pursuits of Dr. Leidy who was 
assigned as assistant surgeon to the Satter- 
lee Hospital from 1862 to 1865. He was also 


chief surgeon in the Pennsylvania State 
Medical Department. Leidy’s chief service 
in the Hospital consisted of performing the 
autopsies and preparing the specimens, 
which were later placed with the records in 
the Army Medical Museum in Washing- 
ton. This pathological work recalls his early 
translation of Gluge’s “Atlas of Pathologi- 
cal Histology” on his return from his trip 
abroad with Wood. 


In view of his inherent modesty, Leidy’s 


‘impromptu classes seem most incongruous 


unless one considers his absolute lack of 
affectation. Leidy was in the habit of 
walking from his residence, which he main- 
tained on Filbert Street near Thirteenth 
in the busiest section of the city, down to 
Twelfth. Here he regularly. visited a fish 
market in search of material for study. 
For the edification of visitors he would write 
the name of an unusual specimen with a 
descriptive note on a scrap of paper and the 
attendants would copy in large letters for 
display, such an inscription as “Horse 
Crevalle-Caraux hippus. Cape Cod to the 


“West Indies. Belongs to the Pilot-fish 


family and related to the Macekrels.” A 


fine conservatory on Chestnut near Twelfth | 


Street likewise fell in the path of his daily 
walks to or from the University. Here he 
would stop and like a scientific Samuel 
Johnson give extemporaneous talks on 
unusual plant life. Would he had had a 
Boswell! 
His entertaining and elevating conversa- 
tion made Leidy a welcome guest in Phila- 
delphia’s best society. The place next to him 
at dinner insured its occupant a profitable 
experience. So hearty and sincere was his 
greeting that even the chance acquaintance 
went out of his way to meet him on the street. 
In his intimate circle of friends he was a 


- valued guest whose interest included not 


only the elders but even the children. Dr. 
William Pepper, son of the Provost and at 
present Dean of the Medical Department 
of the University, relates how, as children, 
they anticipated the kindly old Professor’s 
visits to help them in the classification of 
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some stone or other specimen from nature. — 


Indeed, in the field of natural history 
whether it was a helminth or a jewel, 
Joseph Leidy was the final authority. An 
interesting story is told of a visit to the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, 
where at a glance he recognized a mineral 
labeled beryl as an unusual topaz, a correc- 
tion which netted its owner many thousands 
of dollars. Leidy, for years, as a part of his 
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consuming love of nature, for a time each 
Sunday, studied the mineral cabinet of the 
late Richard Vaux and on his death that of 
Clarence Bement. His keen vision detected 
a bogus specimen shown as quartz in the 
University Museum. His personal collection 
of minerals was sold on his death to the 
National Museum Washington for 
twenty-eight hundred dollars. On his death, 
a certain lapidary when consulted con- 
cerning a stone, said; “I also do not know. 
Ah! there was only one man who would 
have told you what it is, but he is dead.” 
The University was bequeathed his herba- 
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_ rium of fifteen hundred specimens on his 
death. 

Joseph Leidy bore a strong resemblang 
to the conventional Christ in facial expres 
sion and frequently was so addressed by 
children. He had a splendid head, deepset, 
pensive, blue eyes with almost straight 
overhanging brows. His hair was a fine 
silken brown, rather long. The forehead was 
not too prominent. He wore a heavy beard, 
The nose was finely cut. and aquiline. The 
mouth was of medium size and the lips 
well-formed and flexible. He possessed fine 
teeth. In figure, he was of a thick, stout 
frame, measuring five feet, ten inches in 
height and weighing close to two hundred 
pounds. Leidy walked somewhat stooped, 
with a straight toed, sailor-like easy strike, 
one arm swung freely at his side, while the 
other usually carried books. 

Joseph Leidy married Anna Harden, of 
Louisville, Ky., in 1865. While their union 

'was not blessed by children, an adopted 
daughter, Allie, was idolized by them. 
Leidy’s home life was quiet and unpreten- 
tious. The lure of wealth never diverted hm 
from his prime purpose in life, the pursuit 
of knowledge. Indeed, his sole recompense 
for the “Elementary Treatise on Human 
Anatomy” was said to have been twenty 
copies of the text. He was amused at the 
proffer of fees for the judgment of jewels for 
some wealthy women who sought his advise. 
The work on rhizopods was completed 
using a fifty dollar microscope and at an 
expense of only two hundred and twenty- 
two dollars to the Geological Survey. 
It can truly be said that he had no enemies. 
Indeed, his amiability was such as to be 
mistaken for lack of tenacity, had it not 


been for his earnestness. He was friendly, 


generous, and charitable. In his dealings 
with his fellowmen he was honorable and 


direct, absolutely innocent of guile and : 
incapable of deceit. His words, “not being: 
partial to any particular theory . . . | 


9 


present merely the unvarnished facts . . ; 
express well his exc eption to another ana- 
tomic monstrosity, the traditional angel, 
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which six-limbed mammal he condemned 
as a biologic impossibility. Withal Leidy 
was quite emotional and fond of music. 
Although professing a dislike for poetry, 


he was greatly moved by “The Prayer 


of Agassiz,” “Chambered Nautilus,” and 
“Thanatopsis.” 

Joseph Wharton, president of the Board 
of Managers of Swarthmore College, thus 
addressed the graduating class of 1891 
from that college, “Joseph Leidy inherited 
an excellent constitution of mind and body; 
he was transparently sincere and abso- 
lutely devoid of selfishness in any form; he 
had persistent and life-long diligence; he 
was systematic in his expenditure, and 
careful in his economy of time; he held 
firmly to whatever task he undertook; his 
temper was cheerfully equable and his 
disposition affectionate.” 

In religion, Leidy did not follow his 
parents but turned from. the German 
Lutheran to the Unitarian Church. Charges 
of atheism were urged against him in an 
effort to defeat him for the chair of anatomy. 
Somewhat provoked, Leidy wrote to his 
friend the Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook thus: 
“Through life I have been conscious of 
having been a devoted worshipper (again 
to quote Mr. Fiske) ‘of an everpresent God, 
without whom not a sparrow falls to the 
ground’; and I have often felt annoyed at 
the implied reproach of infidelity from 
the self-sufficient who consider that they 
fulfill all their religious duty in lip-service 
to the same Deity.” 

Laden with high honors, Joseph Leidy 
peacefully passed away on April 30, 1891. 
This intellectual giant, while on his deathbed 
just before Iapsing into coma was brought 
a sprig of arbutus by the daughter, “What 
beautiful epigea!’ he exclaimed; “do you 
remember what the name means?” The 
teacher-scientist had held the mental ascen- 
dency to the end! 

An autopsy was performed at his request 
by Harrison. Allen and Francis X. Dercum 
in the interest of the Anthropometric 
Society. Rightsided hemorrhagic pachy- 
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meningitis and atheromatous changes in 
the basal cerebral vessels coupled with 
aortic aneurism were the determining causes 
of death. After the services in the First 
Unitarian Church, at which the Rev. Dr. 
Furness delivered an eloquent eulogy, 
Leidy’s body was cremated and his ashes 
placed in the Wistar Institute to which he 
had been a contributor and curator for 
many years. 

Charles S. Minot has placed Joseph 
Leidy in a notable group of four men 
responsible for the introduction of natural 
science into the United States. The other - 
three individuals are Louis Agassiz, Spencer 


_F. Baird and James D. Dana, all of whom 


like Leidy were interested in the “complete 
drama.” He won a place for anatomy as a 
science in America. His teaching of anatomy 
was on the basis of man’s biologic place in 
Nature. His illustrious student and suc- 
cessor, Dr. George A. Piersol, says of his 
teaching: ““To most it was the first glimpse — 
of a most adequate conception of nature, 
and from that lecture hall went many a man 
with the old fetters of thought forever 
shattered.” Leidy’s death was the occasion 
of the most remarkable memorial meeting 


_ ever held in Philadelphia. At the Academy 


of Natural Sciences, May 12, 1891, the 
following self-explanatory program was 
read: 

Wm. Hunt, M.D.,“‘ Personal History.” 

Harrison Allen, M.D., “‘Work in Verte- 
brate Anatomy.” 

Henry C. Chapman, M.D., 
Invertebrate Anatomy.” 

Prof. Angelo Heilprin, 
tology and Geology.” 

Joseph Willcox, ‘Work in Mineralogy.” 

Joseph Darrach, M.D., “Workin Botany.” 

Edward J. Nolan, M.D., “Personal 
Character and Services to the Academy.” 

Truly an imposing tribute to his 
accomplishments! 

Of Joseph Leidy, Professor J. P. ee 
a personal friend, wrote: “The eulogy of 
the dead runs easily into exaggeration. In 
this case that cannot happen. Rare men are 
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so rare, a few in a generation, here and 
there one whose excellence is above degrees, 
the perfect man, the ideal man.” The 
great Provost Pepper said: “‘It makes a 
difference to the world when such a man 
passes away. At his birth nature gave him 
her accolade and all his life long he was 
loyal to the holy quest of truth, which is the 


vow imposed on those whom she invests as 
her chosen knights.” 


At a memorial meeting of the alumni 


and students of the Medical Department of 


LEW 


the University of Pennsylvania on Noy. 
ember 17, 1891, Dr. Alfred Stille in introduc. 
ing Dr. William Hunt said: 


B 
He will tell you that Leidy, though dead, stil 
speaks to you. His living voice, indeed, js 
silent forever, but the memory of the great 
works he wrought in natural sciences, and the 
thoroughness and impressiveness of his teaching 
must long live to stimulate sincere searchers 
after truth, and to prove anew that the most 

consummate attainments in science are in the 

perfect harmony with humility of character and differ 

simplicity of life. 
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LEWIS HEERMANN, SURGEON IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
| (1779-1833) 
By F. L. PLEADWELL, CAPT., AND W. M. KERR, LIEUT. COMM. 


UNITED STATES NAVY 


HE general reader, as a rule, 
is but moderately interested in 
minor historical details. 


Secure in a conventional preference of 
the spirit to the letter, he professes to be in- 
different whether the grandmother of an exalted 
person was a “Hugginson” or a “Blenkinsop”; 
and he is equally careless as to the correct Chris- 
tian names of his cousins and his aunts. In the 
main the general reader is wise in his generation. 
But with the painful biographer, toiling in the 
immeasurable sands of thankless research . . . 
these trivialities assume exaggerated propor- 
tions; and to those who remind him,'as in a 


cynical age he is sure to be reminded, of the — 


infinitesimal value of his hard-gotten grains of 
information he can only reply mournfully, if 
unconvincingly, that fact is fact, even in mat- 
ters of mustard seed.! 


With these words of Austin Dobson in 


mind we propose to set down a few facts 
concerning the life of one whose very exis- 
tence is unknown to many who follow in his 
his footsteps. 

Lewis Heermann, whose career in the 
United States Navy extended from 1802 to 
1833, was born in Cassel, Germany, August 
3, 1779. He was baptized Adolph Ludwig, 
but upon reaching the land of his adoption 
he dropped the Adolph and anglicized the 
Ludwig to Lewis. | 

The date of Dr. Heermann’s arrival in 
the United States is not definitely known, 
but as he was only twenty-three years of age 
in 1802, when he entered the navy, and pre- 
sumably did not receive his medical educa- 


tion in this country, it is probable that he - 


had been here but a few years prior to the 
date of his commission as surgeon’s mate. 

His father, Johann, was a property 
owner in Hesse-Cassel, and upon his death 


"Dobson, Austin. Fresh Facts about Fielding, 
an essay contained in “De Libris,” Macmillan and 
Co., London, 1908. | 
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Dr. Heermann appears to have been his sole 
legatee, and to have inherited a consider- 
able estate. On March 27, 1821, Dr. Heer- 
mann married Eliza Potts of Norfolk, 
Virginia. Of this union five sons were born. 
The third son, Valentine Mott Heermann, 
was an artist by profession, having studied 
in Paris and Rome. Upon the outbreak of | 
the Civil War, Valentine aligned himself 
with the South and receiving a commission 
as captain in the engineer corps of the 
Confederate Army, served with distinction 
on the staffs of General John B. Hood, and 
General J. E. Johnston, Army of Tennessee. 
Of Valentine’s three daughters, one married, 
lived and died in New Orleans. Another 
married and went to live in Suchen, Han- 
over, Germany; while the third is now resi- 
dent in New Orleans. The only male 
descendent of Dr. LewiS Heermann Is now 
living in that city, the son of the daughter 


last mentioned. It is of interest to note 


that the fourth son of Lewis Heermann, 
Theodore, adopted his father’s profession. 
The fifth son, Adolphus Lewis, was joined 
by Theodore in later years in a stock-raising 
enterprise near San Antonio, Texas. Both 
Theodore and Adolphus died at San Antonio 
without Issue.’ | 

As one may judge from his portrait, Dr. 
Heermann was of military appearance and 
bearing. He had the reputation of being a 


2 The writers desire to acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to Dr. Heermann’s granddaughter, Mrs. E. B. 
Briggs of New Orleans, for her generous assistance 
in furnishing much information relating to Dr. Heer- 
mann’s family history, and for the gift of the por- 
trait of the doctor which is reproduced in this 
article. To Lieutenant Commander W. H. Short, 
and Lieutenant H. L. Barbour, M. C., U. S. Navy, 
and Pharmacist H. L. Frey, U. S. Navy, the writers 
are under obligation for valuable assistance in secur- 
ing information relating to Dr. Heermann which 
they found in official records and the libraries of 
New Orleans. 
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Strict disciplinarian, but with this charac- 
teristic he combined extreme affability and 


courtesy. According to the standards of — 


his times, he was highly educated, and stood 
above the general level of the community 
in this respect. His associations were with 
those who possessed education and culture 
to a high degree 


.but that a period of time was spent in 


ogy given by Dr. John Haighton‘ at St 
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general and medical training in Germany, 


London studying medicine, is suggested 
by the discovery in the Yale University 
Library® of two volumes of notes in Heer. 
mann’s handwriting of lectures on physiol. 


Thomas’ and 


and his tastes Guy’s Hospi- 
were decidedly | — tals, subsequent 
literary. Im- to the year 1785. 
pressed with the | .. It is possible, of 
value of a liberal course, that 
education he ~Heermann 
was solicitous merely tran- 
that his children scribed these the 
should also re- notes from a Ar 
ceive this bene- similar manu- 
fit, and it was script to which ex 
mainly with this he had _ access 
end in view that during his trav- It 
he went to New els in Europe in D 
Haven in the the years, 1830- E 
year, 1828. 31. | Ic 

In the orig- Dr. Heermann I 
inal “accep- was appointed a 
tance” of Dr. surgeon’s mate : 
Heermann’s 
commission as a *Mr.. Alfrec 
surgeon’s mate Keogh, librarian of 
Yale University 
in the navy, Library’ has fur- 
which is still to nished this infor- 
be seen in the mation regarding 

ment, sub- are indebted to Mr. 
scribed himself Keogh for his ear 
as Lewis Heer- 


mann and the state or territory in which 
born, he connoted thus: “Politically (by 
adoption), Virginia; physically, Hesse- 
Cassel, Germany.” This document also 
reveals the fact that he was appointed from 
Virginia, but in later’ years he considered 
himself a citizen of Louisiana. 

Nothing is known of the incidents of 
Heermann’s early life prior to his arrival 
in the United States. | 

It is presumed that he received his 


ward his patients. In 1798, he became the joint 


. nest efforts to find 
material relating to Heermann’s early connection with 
Yale College and with the Yale Medical School. 

* Haighton, John (1755-1823), English physician 
and physiologist; demonstrator of anatomy under 
Henry Cline at St. Thomas’ Hospital, and lecturer 


_ in physiology and midwifery at St. Thomas’ and 


Guy’s Hospitals. He was known as the “merciless 
doctor,” owing to the roughness of his manner to- 


editor of Medical Records and Researches, and in 
1790, he was the silver medalist of the London ~ 
Medical Society because of a paper he wrote on — 
“Deafness.” 
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‘1 the Navy, February 8, 1802, and 
reached the grade of surgeon, November 27, 
1804. No record indicating the nature or 
the place of his first duty has been found, 
and the earliest reference to him in official 
correspondence is contained in a letter 
from the secretary of the Navy, dated March 
15, 1805, transmitting his commission as 
surgeon. As this letter is addressed to “ Dr. 
Heermann, on board the _ Enterprise, 
Mediterranean,” it is apparent that he 
sailed in one of the ships of Commodore 
Preble’s squadron which left the United 
States for Mediterranean ports during the 
latter months of the year, 1803. However 
the probability is that he sailed on the 
Argus with Lieutenant Stephen Decatur 
incommand as the Argus and the Enterprise 
exchanged commanding officers upon the 
arrival of the former ship at the station. 
It is believed that Heermann followed 
Decatur to his new command. The 
Enterprise had been in the Mediterranean 
for some time m command of Lieutenant 
Isaac Hull. 

It will be recalled that the depredations 
of the corsairs of the Barbary States upon 
American commerce had reached such a pass 
in the period from 1801 to 1803 that the 
United States was forced to take vigorous 
action. The chief offender was Tripoli, but 
Morocco also was in a recalcitrant mood. 
In 1801, a squadron under Commodore 
Richard Dale had been sent to the Mediter- 
ranean to uphold our rights. Dale was 
followed by Commodore Richard V. Morris, 
and Morris by Preble. Commodore Preble’s 
squadron comprised the Constitution, 
Philadelphia, Nautilus, Vixen, Siren, Argus 
and Enterprise. 2 

Upon his arrival at Gibraltar, Preble 
found it necessary to overawe the ruler 
of Morocco by a display of force, and sailed 
to Tangier with most of his squadron. 
Meanwhile the frigate Philadelphia, under 
Captain Bainbridge, and the Vixen were sent 
to blockade Tripoli. On October 31, 1803, 
while cruising alone off the coast of Tripoli, 


the Philadelphia ran upon an unchartered 
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shoal. Numbers of the enemy’s gunboats 
emerged from the harbor, surrounded and 
attacked the helpless ship. The ship’s situa- 
tion after grounding, having heeled over 
to port and in consequence being unable 
to bring guns to bear, made effectual 
resistance impossible. Bainbridge threw 
overboard most of his guns, flooded the 
magazines and after a vain attempt to 
scuttle the ship, hauled down the flag. The 
Tripolitans swarmed aboard, plundered the 
officers and crew, and took them ashore as 
prisoners for what proved to be a long 
and trying captivity.° 
The loss of the Philadelphia with the 
capture of more than three hundred 
prisoners who had high ransom value, gave 
great moral support to the enemy. The 
Bashaw of Tripoli thus encouraged, decided 
to put forth renewed resistance, and another 
circumstance supported him in this measure. 
Two days after the grounding of the 
Philadelphia, a strong northerly breeze set 
in, and so increased the depth of water over 
the ledge of rocks on which the Philadelphia 
rested that the Tripolitans were able to haul 
her off, take her into harbor, and anchor 
her under the guns of the fortification. They 
soon fished up her anchors and guns, and 
so had in their possession a most powerful 
vessel which they might use soon with 
effect against the forces of the United States. 
The danger of leaving the frigate in the 
possession of the enemy was so menacing 
that Commodore Preble determined to 
destroy her. It is a matter of dispute as to 
whom the credit is due for originating the 
plan of destruction. Captain Bainbridge 
had suggested the idea to Commodore 
Preble, but Lieutenant Stephen Decatur in 
command of the Enterprise, was given 
charge of the undertaking. About this time 


5 A full account of this disaster and of the subse- 
quent captivity of the officers and crew of the 
Philadelphia will be found in the article by the 
present writers on “Jonathan Cowdery,” which 
appeared in the U. S. Nav. M. Bull. for July, 
1922. Cowdery was a surgeon on the frigate, Phila- 
delphia at the time of her loss. : 


| 
‘ 
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Decatur had captured the ketch Mastico 
from the Tripolitans. She was on her way 
to Constantinople with a present of slaves 
and other articles for the Grand Vizier. The 
plan was for Decatur to sail the Mastico, 
now called the Intrepid, into the harbor of 
Tripoli at night, set fire to the Philadelphia, 
and then, if the Intrepid was still afloat, to 
make his escape. Lieutenant: Charles 
Stewart in the brig, Siren, was to remain 
off the harbor and assist in covering the 
Intrepid’s retreat or in rescuing the sur- 
vivors in case the Intrepid was destroyed, 
an event considered as not at all improbable. 
The Intrepid was fitted out at the American 
naval base at Syracuse. She was manned 
with seventy-four officers and men, and 
sailed for Tripoli on February 3, 1804. 
Combustibles had been prepared, and a 
stock of provisions sufficient to last for 
three weeks was taken aboard. The officers 
selected for this duty were Lieutenant 
Decatur, commanding; Lieutenants Law- 
rence, Joseph Bainbridge, and Thorn; Mid- 
shipmen McDonough, Izard, C. Morris, 
Laws, Davis and Rowe, and Surgeon Heer- 
mann. A Maltese, Salvadore Catalano, who 
afterwards became a sailing master in the 
Navy, accompanied the expedition as a 
pilot. 

The ketch arrived off Tripoli on the roth 
of February, but there were indications 
of an approaching gale, and after a brief 
reconnaissance in a boat off the mouth of 
the harbor by Midshipman Morris and the 
pilot, the Intrepid and Siren sailed to 
the northward so as to be out of sight of the 
town by daylight. The gale continued for 
five days, and this bad weather, together 
with the crowded condition of the ketch 
made the situation on board far from com- 
fortable. The Intrepid was only of about 
sixty tons burden, and accommodations 
for seventy-four individuals were scanty. 
The following description of the conditions 


on board is taken from the “Autobiography 
of Charles Morris.’’® 


6 Soley, J. R. The Autobiography of Commodore 
Charles Morris, U. S. Navy, Boston, 1880. 


The commander, three lieutenants, and Sy. 
geon Heermann, occupied the very small cabin 
Six midshipmen and the pilot had a platfom 
laid on the water casks, which surface they 
covered when they lay down for sleep, and at» 
small a distance below the deck that thei 
heads would reach it when seated on the plat 
form. The marines had corresponding accom. 
modations: on the opposite side, and the sailos 
had only the surface of the casks in the hold, 
To these inconveniences were added the want 
of any room on deck for exercise, and the attacks 
of innumerable vermin, which our predecessor, 
the slaves, had left behind them. The provisions 
proved to be decayed and offensive. 


By the morning of the 16th of February, 
Tripoli was again in sight. Pleasant weather 
and a smooth sea prevailed. The light 
winds enabled the Intrepid, by the skilful 
use of drags, to retard her headway so as to 
keep up an appearance of wishing to make 
the harbor, but without intending to do s0 
before nightfall. The Siren kept well out 
at sea. At dark the ketch was within two 
miles of the harbor entrance. All the crew 
stayed below, except six or eight to work the 
ship, and these were in Maltese dress. 
The final arrangements were now made, 
combustibles in bundles were all ready and 
each officer and man had been assigned his 
duty. To continue with Commodore Morris 
account: 


As the evening advanced our drags were 
taken in, so that we were within two miles 
of the eastern entrance at dark, the Siren being 
some three miles without us. The concerted 
arrangements were for the ketch to walt for 
the boats of the Siren to join us after dark, 
that they might accompany us to the attack; 
but as the sun descended the wind grew fainter, 
and there was good reason to apprehend that 
any delay in waiting for the boats might 
render it very difficult for the ketch to reach the 
ship. Decatur, therefore, determined to proceed 
without waiting, and accompanied his decision 
with the remark: “The fewer the number the 
greater the honor.” One boat from the Siren, 
with six men, had joined us a few days before, 


and was still with us. 
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The final arrangements were now made,, and 


the respective duties of the several officers, 


which has been previously allotted, were again 
specified and explained. The presumed number 
of our enemy was stated, and the necessity 
for our utmost exertions enjoined upon us. 
The watchword “Philadelphia” was issued, 
to be used as a means of recognition; and as we 
advanced into the harbor strict silence was 
enjoined and observed. The injunction, how- 
ever, appeared to be unnecessary. No one 
seemed disposed to enter into conversation, 
but to be absorbed by his own reflections. My 
own thoughts were busy, now reverting to 
friends at home, now to the perils we were 


about to meet. Should I be able to justify the | 


expectations of the former by meeting properly 
the dangers of the latter? How was I prepared 
for the death which might possibly be my 
fate? These, with others of a somber character, 
mixed with calculations to secure a prominent 
position when boarding, passed rapidly through 
my mind; and the minds of others were no 
doubt employed on similar subjects. The officers 
and crew were directed to conceal themselves 
as much as possible, excepting some six or eight. 
Most of the officers could be distinguished by 
their dress, and they required concealment more 
than the sailors. Fortunately owing to the loss of 
some articles, which had been replaced by a loan 
from the crew, my own dress corresponded to 
theirs, which enabled me to keep near Decatur, 
whom I supposed would naturally be among the 
first to leave the ketch. The wind wafted us 
slowly into the harbor, the water was smooth, 
and the young moon gave light enough to dis- 
tinguish prominent objects. One battery was 
passed, the Philadelphia was in view near 
several smaller vessels, and the white walls of 
the city and its batteries were before us. We 
steered directly for the frigate, and at last 
the anxious silence was broken by a hail from 
her, demanding our character and object. 
Then might be seen the eager movements of the 
heads of the officers and crew who were 
stretched on the deck, ready to leap forward at 
the word of their commander, but still resting in 
silence. A conversation was kept up between the 
frigate and the ketch through our pilot, acting 


_ under the dictation of Decatur. We alleged the 


loss of our anchors during the last gale, which 
Was true, as a reason for wishing to make fast 
to the frigate till morning, and permission was 


obtained; but just as the ketch was about 


coming in contact with the frigate the wind 


shifted, blowing lightly directly from the frigate, 
and it left us at rest abeam and about twenty 
yards from her. This was a moment of great 
anxiety. We were directly under her guns, 
motionless and powerless, except by exertions 


which might betray our character. The Siren’s 


boat was, however, in tow, and was leisurely 
manned, and took a rope to make fast to the 
ship. She was met by a boat with another rope, 
when both were united, and each boat returned 
to its vessel. This rope was passed along the 
deck and hauled upon by the crew as they lay 
stretched upon it, and the vessels gradually 
brought nearer each other. When nearly in 
contact the suspicions of the enemy appeared 
to be aroused, and the cry of “Americanos!” 
resounded through the ship. In a moment we 
were near enough, and the order “Board!” was 
given; and with this cry our men were soon on 


_ the decks of the frigate. The surprise had been 


complete; there was no time for any prepara- 
tion, and the enemy made scarcely a show of 
resistance. A few were killed, one was made 
prisoner, and the remainder leaped overboard 
and probably reached their cruisers which were 
anchored near the ship. In less than twenty 
minutes the ship had been carried, the com- 
bustibles distributed and set on fire, and all our 
party again on board the ketch. By great 
exertions, the two vessels were separated before 
the fire, which pouring from the ports of the 
ship, enveloped the ketch also. 

Up to this time the ships and batteries of the 
enemy had remained silent, but they were now 
prepared to act; and when the crew of the 
ketch gave three cheers in exultation of their 
success, they received the return of a general 
discharge from the enemy. The confusion of the 
moment probably prevented much care in their 
direction, and, though under the fire of nearly 
a hundred pieces for half an hour, the only 
shot which struck the ketch was one through the 
topgallant sail. We were in greater danger from 
the ship, whose broadside commanded the 
passage by which we were retreating, and whose 
guns were loaded and were discharged as they 
became heated. We escaped these also, and 
while urging the ketch onwards with sweeps, the 
crew was commenting upon the beauty of the 
spray thrown up by the shot between us and 
the brilliant light of the ship, rather than cal- 


— 
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culating any danger that might be apprehended 
from the contact. The appearance of the ship 
was indeed magnificent. The flames in the 
interior illuminated her ports and, ascending 
her rigging and masts, formed columns of fire, 
which, meeting the tops, were reflected into 
beautiful capitals; whilst the occasional dis- 
charge of her guns gave an idea of some direct- 
ing spirit within her. The walls of the city and 
its batteries, and the masts and rigging’ of 
cruisers at anchor, brilliantly illuminated, and 
animated by the discharge of artillery, formed 
worthy adjuncts and an appropriate background 
to the picture. Favored by a light breeze our 
exertions soon carried us beyond the range of 
their shot, and at the entrance of the harbor 
we met the boats of the Siren, which had been 
intended to cooperate with us, whose crews 
rejoiced at our success, whilst they grieved at 
not having been able to participate in it. 

The plan of attack prescribed by our com- 
mander was for united action to obtain posses- 
sion of the ship, with the exception of a boat to 
intercept communication to the shore, and for 
the surgeon and a few men to secure the ketch 
to the ship. When possession was secured, each 
lieutenant, with a midshipman and specified 
men, was to receive a portion of the prepared 
combustibles, and distribute them in designated 
parts of the berth-deck and in the forward store- 
rooms, and a smaller part under a midshipman 
to do the same in the cockpit, and there await 
orders to set fire, that all might be done at the 
same time and give all a chance for safe retreat. 
The party for the cockpit was assigned to my 
charge. My object in keeping near Lieutenant 
Decatur, when we were approaching the ship, 
was that by watching his actions, I could 
be governed by these rather than by his orders 
when the boarding should take place. It was 
well that this course was taken for Decatur had 
leaped to the main chain plates of the frigate, 
before the order to board was given. I had 
leaped with him, and, probably more favored by 
circumstances, was able to reach the deck by the 
time he had gained the rail.. The enemy was 
already. leaping over the opposite side and 
made no resistance; but Decatur, under the 
supposition that he was first on board, was 
about to strike me, when I accidentally turned 
and stayed his uplifted arm by the watchword 
and mutual recognition. On the way to my 
station, after examining the cabin, and when 


passing forward, we met again under simily 
circumstances. Passing through the wardroon, 
which I found deserted, I awaited in the cockpit 
the men who had gone for the combustible, 
These were so delayed that we had none wha 
the order was given to set fire; but, as they cam 
a moment after, they were distributed, and fir 
communicated before we left our station. In th 
meantime the fire on the deck above us had 
communicated so rapidly that it was with m 
small difficulty and danger that our party 
reached the spar-deck by the forward hatch 
ways. All the others had already rejoined the 
ketch, except Decatur, who remained on the rail 
till all the others were on board; and the bow of 


the ketch had already swung off from the ship 


when he joined us by leaping into the rigging 
of the ketch. 


The above account of the burning of the 
Philadelphia is of paramount interest when 
viewed in relation to our narrative because 
it makes a definite reference to Dr. Heer 
mann’s connection with this exploit. In 
describing the “plan of attack” the surgeon's 
duties are plainly specified, and the surgeon 


was none other than Heermann. We are | 


fortunate in securing an additional verifica- 
tion of the association of Heermann with 
Decatur upon this occasion. This is to be 
found in the historical publication dealing 
with.the Navy which appeared from the 
pen of Charles W. Goldsborough in the year 


Soon after the outfit of the ketch Intrepid had 
been commenced by Lieutenant Lawrence, 
under the direction of Lieutenant Decatur, 
the latter informed Dr. Heermann, in con- 
fidence, of the object and destination of the 
vessel, and desired. an official report from him 
of any officers or men on board the United 
States’ schooner Enterprise (under Decaturs 
command) who from physical causes, or from 


frequent liability to indisposition, might be 


unfit to accompany such an expedition; as he 
desired only young and active men, who could 
be fully depended on when wanted. “The 
brig Siren,” he continued, “is intended to 
accompany us, to give succour, if required, and 
cover our retreat, if necessary. I shall want 
you, Doctor, to go with me; but before I go 
into the harbor, I shall put you on board the 
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brig.” Dr. Heermann replied’ that he felt 


himself bound to submit to any arrangement 
that might be made; but could not refrain from 
expressing an earnest wish that he might be 
permitted to accompany the expedition into 
the harbor, where, in his opinion, his profes- 
sional services might be most useful. Lieu- 
tenant Decatur discouraged this idea, observing 
“the expedition is of a character altogether 
too dangerous to expose a surgeon; and suppose, 
Sir, you should be killed or wounded, it would 
reflect on me.” The doctor persevering in his 
application, replied: “My life, Sir, is not more 
valuable than that of any of the other brave 
officers and men who are to accompany you; 
and should I be killed or wounded, the officers 
and crew would be as well provided for after 
their achievement by Dr. Marshall alone, 
as by him and myself united. Again, Sir, allow 
me to observe, with all due deference to your 
better judgment, and with a perfect conscious- 
ness of the bravery of your officers and men 
who have volunteered to accompany you on this 
expedition, that the presence of a professional 
man to assist the wounded, might save many 
valuable lives, which may be sacrificed from loss 
of blood, for the want of a surgeon, conversant 
with the most effectual means of staunching 
it, and will not sailors more regardlessly expose 
themselves, when they know that professional 
aid is near at hand? Should you have many 
wounded, would not some confusion arise, to 
impair your effective force?” To all which 
Lieutenant Decatur replied: “Well then, Doc- 
tor, you may go with me; but be sure that you 
get into a place of safety on board the vessel 
in the moment of danger.” The doctor replied: 
“I am under high obligations to you, Sir, and 
shall consider the permission you have given me 
to go in the ketch as an order.” A day or two 
before the expedition was undertaken Lieuten- 
ant Decatur, who found the doctor by no means 
disposed to seek a place of safety in the moment 
of danger, observed to him: “Doctor, the 
Intrepid is a mere shell, and can afford you no 
place of safety. In the distribution of my 
officers to different parts of the ship, I find that 
I fall short, and cannot spare any one in whom I 
have entire confidence, to command the ketch 
while we board the frigate. I shall leave her in 
your charge with seven men, and as the enemy, 


when pressed hard, will be apt to retreat from — 


the spar deck and board the ketch from the gun- 


ports of the frigate, and as boats may be sent 
from the shore to their assistance, your safety 
will consist in giving no quarter. Should you be 
attacked by boats, send me the earliest notice; 
and, as the preservation of the ketch may 
depend, in a great measure, upon the successful 
issue of the expedition, I shall expect of you, at 
all events, to defend her to the last man. When 
the ship is taken, you will station your lookouts 
fore and aft and see that the combustibles, on 
being required from the ketch, are transferred 
with the utmost expedition and in good order: 


' and if it should be necessary to defend the ship, 
‘you will have arms and ammunition in readiness 


for the occasion.” 

These orders were faithfully executed by the 
gallant doctor. Near the close of the scene, 
a Turk jumped on board the ketch, from the 
gun deck of the ship; but as he was severely 
wounded, and the motive for taking no prison- 
ers no longer existed, the doctor spared his life, 
and was applauded for it by his commander’. 


After getting clear of the Philadelphia, 
the Intrepid joined the Siren and the two 
vessels Iay near each other for about an 
hour, when a strong and favorable breeze 
sprang up, and they sailed for Syracuse, 
which port they reached, February 109, 
1804. Here the party was received with 
salutes and congratulations by both the 
Americans and Sicilians. The latter were 
also at war with Tripoli at this time. 
The success of this enterprise added much to 
the prestige and reputation of the Navy both 
at home and abroad. Great credit was due 
to those who planned it and to Lieutenant 
Decatur and his associates who volunteered 
to execute it. Decatur’s resourcefulness, 
coolness, self-possession and intrepidity con- 
tributed in a large degree to its success. 


7 Goldsborough, Charles W. U. S. Naval Chronicle, 
1824, p. 257. Charles W. Goldsborough was for 
many years chief clerk of the Navy Department. 
Goldsborough’s connection with the Navy Depart- 
ment continued over a period of forty-four years. 
He was chief clerk under Secretaries of the Navy 
Stoddert, Smith, and Hamilton, and Secretary of the 
Navy Board of Commissioners until the separate 
Bureaus were established, when he was appointed 
chief of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, the 
first individual to hold that office. 
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On the return of the Intrepid and the 
Siren to Syracuse, the officers resumed their 
former duties. The vessels of the squadron 
by turns blockaded Tripoli and spent short 
periods of time at Syracuse. Commodore 
Preble, in the Vixen, visited Malta in Jan- 


uary to arrange for sending letters and — 


supplies to Bainbridge. He and his officers 
were shown much attention by officers of 
the British Navy and Army there, and 
formed a pleasant acquaintance with Sir 
Alexander Ball, the Governor of Malta. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet, was 
secretary to the governor, and it is not 
unlikely that the visiting officers met 
Coleridge at this time. On August 3, 1804, 
preparations for an assault on the Tripolitan 
fortifications having been completed, the 
force under Decatur and Somers launched 
a successful attack against the enemy 
gunboats, capturing three. On the 7th of 
August an attack was made on the town by 
_ the bomb vessels and gunboats. There is 
no direct evidence that Dr. Heermann was 
present during these operations, but it is 
presumed that he was, and that he contri- 
buted his share of service toward their 
success. About this time the frigate, John 
Adams, arrived from the United States. 
She brought a captain’s commission for 
Lieutenant Decatur as part of his reward 
for destroying the Philadelphia. As there 
was no appropriate ship for him in his new 
rank he continued in command of the gun- 
boats and Heermann remained with him. 
Commodore Samuel Barron shortly after- 
wards relieved Commodore Preble and on 
the 3rd of September another bombardment 
of Tripoli was made. On the following day 
Lieutenants Somers and Wadsworth, and 
Midshipman Israel and their associates lost 
their lives in the gallant attempt to damage 
the enemy by blowing up the Intrepid. 
This vessel was piloted in, well charged with 
explosives, with the idea of doing damage to 
the fortifications or to enemy ships by 
blowing her up near them, the officers and 
crew to escape in boats after lighting the 
powder trains. The maneuver failed. It is 


supposed that the explosion was premature 
and accidental. All the personnel on board 
perished and the exact circumstances of 
the disaster are a mystery to this day, 

The season was now too far advanced 
for further operations off Tripoli, and 4 
large proportion of time during the winter 
was idly and unprofitably spent in Syr 
cuse, where, apparently, there were few 
objects of interest or means of rational 
enjoyment. For several weeks during this 
season Washington Irving was a guest in the 
wardroom mess of the President, and it is 
possible that Dr. Heermann may then 
have met the man who Iater became the 
celebrated author. On May 23, 1805, Con- 
modore Barron was relieved by Com- 
modore Rodgers, and on the 3rd of June, a 
peace was concluded with Tripoli by Colonel 
Tobias Lear, who had been authorized to 
negotiate by President Jefferson. 

Shortly after the Treaty with Tripoli 
was signed, Commodore Barron returned 
to the United States in the frigate, President, 
so that the wardroom mess had twenty-two 
officers, an unusual number for the accon- 
modations of a single ship of those days. 
Having so many unemployed persons im 
the mess, the officers of the President 
apprehending inconvenience from late even- 
ing sittings, requested and obtained an 
order requiring that lights should be extin- 
guished and quiet observed in the wardroom 
after ten o’clock. This was the origin of a 
practice which was soon adopted in the 
service as.a general rule and it has persisted 
to the present day, although not always 
uniformly observed. 

An official communication indicates that 
Dr. Heermann arrived home at Norfolk 
in November, 1805, and that he had been 
promoted to the grade of surgeon in the 
Navy. 

| Norfolk, November 14, 1805. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to report to you my 
arrival in this place on board the U. S. frigate, 
Congress, domestic occurrences having com- 
pelled me to solicit from the Commander-in- 
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‘chief in the Mediterranean a return to the 


United States. As there was no surgeon’s mate 
attached to the Congress I volunteered my 
services to Dr. Wells and shall continue to 
assist him until honored with your orders. 
I wait for your permission to make my respects 
in person and proffer on this occasion my thanks 
for the confidence you have been pleased to 
repose in me by sending me a surgeon's com- 
mission. 

With sentiments of profound respect I have 
the honor to be, Sir, | 
Your most obt. & humble svt. 

Lewis Heermann. 
The Hon”, 
Robert Smith, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


How Doctor Heermann employed his 
time in the interval immediately following 
his return to the United States does not 
appear from any available records. Appar- 
ently animated by a desire to improve 
himself professionally, and broaden his out- 
look on life by travel and observation, after 
the lapse of a few months, we find him writ- 
ing to the secretary of the Navy as follows: 


Norfolk, June 26, 1806. 
Sir: 

Emboldened with the pleasing hope that you 
will pardon my intrusion on you, and the 
request that accompanies it, I have ventured 
to entreat your leave for absenting myself 
from the service and the United States for the 
space of eighteen months. It is my attention 
to profit during that period by attending the 
hospitals in Europe in order to obtain that im- 
provement which those seminaries offer to pro- 
fessional men, and which is so necessary to the 
officers who devote their services to their coun- 
try. I decline to comment on the advantages 
arising from such indulgences; your zeal for the 
department over which you preside makes it 
unnecessary. Suffer me then to hope for your 
sanction to this application; and I have the 


honor to be with sentiments of profound 
respect, 
Sir, 
. Your very obt. svt. | 
Lewis Heermann. 


Robert Smith, | 
Secretary of the United States Navy. 


That this request was granted we know 
for well in advance of the expiration of leave 
abroad, he writes again to the secretary 
soliciting orders for a return to the United 
States. This letter of request, however, 
does not show that he is overanxious to 
abandon his studies in Europe and in a 
subsequent correspondence we learn that 
his leave was extended for another year: 


London, October 20, 1807. 
Sir: 
A zealous desire to fulfill my duty prepon- 
derating over self-interest and the advantages 


- that are offered to me in a professional point of 


view impells me to solicit your orders for my 
immediate return to the United States if the 
nature of the service is likely to demand my 
presence before the expiration of my present 
furlough. 

No consideration would induce me to relin- 
quish these advantages but an apprehension of 
leaving a void in the obligations that are im- 
posed on me as an officer. 

And should this liberty of importuning you, 


Sir, not correspond strictly with the rules of 


propriety, I can only hope from your goodness 
that the motives for taking it will be permitted 
to plead my excuse and by their intercession to 
obtain your pardon. 

I have the honor to be with the greatest 
respect, Sir, 

Your very obt. & humble svt. 
Lewis Heermann. 

The Hon”, 

Robert Smith, 

Secretary of the United States Navy. 


London, May 11, 1808. 
Sir: 
The short stay of the Osage in this country 
having disappointed my hopes of returning in 
her to the United States, I conceive it my duty 
to take advantage of the first opportunity that 
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offers, and shall take passage accordingly in the 
ship, Union, which is expected to sail on the 
_ 20th instant for New York. 

The impossibility of conveying my baggage to 
Falmouth in due time and a scarcity of vessels 
for the United States will exculpate me, I hope, 
from a very probable, but slight transgression 
on the very indulgent furlough with which you 
have condescended to favor me. — 

I have the honor to be with the -greatest 
respect, | 

Your very obt. & humble svt. 


Lewis Heermann. 
The Hon?®, 


Robert Smith, 
Secretary of the United States Navy. | 


From now on the story of Dr. Heerman’s 
activities in the Navy, the incidents of his 
residence in Norfolk, Iater of his travels 
between New Orleans where he was on 
duty for many years and New Haven 
where he had placed his children to be 
educated, and finally of his last cruise in 
the Mediterranean, must be obtained almost 
entirely from official correspondence. For- 
tunately for the success of our narrative, 
his letters, as official letters, are’ more 
elaborate of detail than the average modern 
letter of this character. They often contain 


references of a personal nature, which give 


a reflection of the writer’s character and 
indicate the nature of his many  inter- 


ests, some- wholly unconnected with his 
naval duties. | 


New York, August 3, 1808. 
Sir: 
I honor myself by reporting to you my return 
from Europe and beg that you will not upbraid 
me for a deviation from exactness, since no 
exertion of mine could have contributed to my 
earlier arrival and the slightest lapse of this 
kind is in itself mortifying to an officer. 

The opportunity, Sir, you have given me of 
adding to my professional information. will 
ever be remembered by me with most grateful 
acknowledgment, and I hope that the intention 
of your valued favor will not be disappointed in 
the discharge of my duty. 


I purpose to await your orders in this city and 
in failure of receiving them by the return mail 
I shall proceed to Norfolk where I resid 

I am with the inost distinguished respect, Si 

Your very obt. and humble svt. 


Lewis Heermann, 
(Address to 


Doctor J. A. Smith,?® 

Professor of Anatomy, 

18 Robinson St., 

New York.) 

The Hon’ Robert Smith, etc., etc. 


Norfolk, August 22, 1808. 
Sir: 
Not having been honored with any orders 
from you in answer to my report of the 31d 
instant, and finding the surgeoncy of the navy 


yard at Gosport vacated by the departure of © 


Dr. Cowdery in the Argus, I beg leave to offer 
my services, and shall conceive myself particu- 
larly obliged by your orders to join this station. 


With sentiments of profound respect, Sir, | 


Your very obt. and humble svt. 
Lewis Heermann. 


Robert Smith. 


Norfolk, November 18, 1808. 
Sir: 

Having been informed by some of the officers 
that during my stay in England a second requ 
sition has been made on them towards the pay- 
ment of the naval monument erected in Wash- 
ington, I take the liberty to request that you 
will have charged against my account the 
additional amount then required. 

I also acknowledge to you, Sir, my obligation 
for your attention in having remitted to me my 


commission and since it was not accompanied by — 


a letter from the honorable secretary | have 
not acknowledged to him the receipt of 

Permit me to assure you of my esteem and I 
have the honor to be 

Your very obt. svt. 
Lewis Heermann. 

Charles W. Goldsborough, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 


8 Smith, John Augustine. Lecturer on anatomy m 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 
This college was established in the year 1807. Prof. 
Smith was made professor of anatomy and surgery 
in 1808, and professor of anatomy, surgery, 42 
physiology in 1811. 
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The letter just quoted contains a refer- 


ence to the naval monument which was 
erected as a memorial to those who fell in 
the Tripolitan War and which is now known 
as the Tripolitan Monument. The history 
of this monument Is of interest. 

Largely through the influence of Captain 
David Porter a subscription was started 
in the Mediterranean Fleet towards the 


end of the Tripolitan War, and when some 


three thousand dollars had been raised he 
was authorized to contract for a suitable 
monument to be erected to the memory of 
the six officers who had lost their lives 
during that war. 

Accordingly, Porter took advantage of a 
visit of the squadron to the Italian coast 
to make arrangements with a sculptor 
named Micali of Leghorn for the design and 
execution of the memorial for the sum of 
about three thousand dollars. About the 
time the work was finished the U. S. S. 
Constitution was ready to sail for the United 
States and permission having been given 
for its transportation, the monument was 
crated and placed on board that distin- 
guished vessel in the fall of 1807. The crated 
memorial was landed at Newport, R. I. 
and transhipped by another vessel to 
Washington where it was landed uncere- 
moniously at the Navy Yard?® after Congress 
had refused to admit it free of duty. 

The placing of the monument was 
entrusted to Benjamin Henry Latrobe, who 
was at that time the civil engineer of the 
Navy Department, as well as surveyor of 
public buildings in the District of Columbia. 
Writing of the monument he said: 


On its arrival, it became a question where it 
should be erected. The Capitol of the United 
States was pointed out as the proper place. 
But the unfinished state of that building and 
the size of the monument were objections. 
However, Congress was appealed to for the 
sum of a thousand dollars to defray the expenses 


* The National Intelligencer of Monday, February 
8, 1808, stated that: “The monument to be erected 
to the memory of officers who fell in the Mediter- 
ranean has arrived and is now at the navy yard.” 


of putting it up. The application, though re- 
newed in various shapes, proved altogether vain. 
The idea of placing it in the Capitol of course 
was given up and the navy yard, originally 
considered the most proper situation, was 
chosen. To defray the expense of its erection, 
which could not be much less than eight hun- 
dred dollars, a further subscription by officers 
of the Navy was also made to which other 
citizens contributed, the Navy Department 
also gave every aid and facility to the work 
which could legally be afforded and in the year, 
1808, the monument was placed where it now 
stands [at the time Latrobe was writing], the 
principal object of view to all those who enter 


_ the yard either by land or water. 


The monument stood immediately inside 
the main gate of the yard flanked by two 
captured bronze guns. In 1814 it was 
mutilated by British marines who formed 
part of the expedition which destroyed so 
much public property in Washington during 
the short period of the city’s occupation by 
the enemy. 

A quarter of a century after its erection 
in the yard, the question of its removal to 
the Capitol grounds was again considered. 


It must be gratifying to our fellow citizens 
to learn that the beautiful monument in the 
Navy Yard . . . is now undergoing a com- 
plete repair. The mutilated and destroyed 
ornaments are to be replaced, and the whole is to 
be removed and fixed upon the oval plot of 
ground on the upper glacis immediately west of 
the Capitol. It will there form an object of more 
conspicuous interest than in its former situa- 
tion, and will, besides, add much to the beauty 
of the edifice.’ 


The second session of the twenty-first 
Congress appropriated the sum of twenty- 
one hundred dollars for the removal of the 
monument (1831) which in 1808 they had 
refused to admit free of duty and for which 
they had declined to appropriate the cost of 
its erection. 
~ When the transfer of the memorial to its 
new site was completed the monument stood 
just west of the west wing of the Capitol 
and was placed in the midst of an oval basin 


10 United States Weekly Telegraph, May 12, 1831. 
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containing water running in from a large 
pool nearby in which swam numerous gold- 
fish. The basin which was of freestone was 
surrounded by an iron railing and was 
ornamented by shrubbery. It appears that 


as time went on the monument with its | 


limpid pool, shrubbery and goldfish was 
neglected and allowed to become bedraggled 
in appearance for we learn of Captain 
Porter’s disgust and bitter comments when 
he returned to the United States from ‘a 
cruise and found the monument removed 
from the Navy Yard. In some correspon- 
dence concerning it he remarks: “‘And, to 
cap the climax of absurdity, the naval 
‘monument had, as an evil omen, I presume, 
been placed in a small circular pond of 
dirty fresh-water, not large enough for 
a duck paddle to represent the Mediterra- 
nean Sea.” 

Many people appear to have agreed with 
him. In 1834 Sessford in his “Annals of 
_ Washington” says: “The fountain is neat 
and ornamental, but too confined. The 
naval monument loses its effect from being 
so near the Capitol. Were it removed to the 
island in the botanic garden, properly 
elevated, with a sufficient sheet of water 
around it, it would be seen to more 
advantage.” 

Probably all interested were gratified 
when it was finally determined to remove 
the monument to the grounds of the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 
In 1860 it was once more taken down, 
crated, and placed on board a vessel at the 
navy yard for transportation to Annapolis. 
In November of that year the monument 
reached a place where it was welcome and 
where in the congenial atmosphere of the 
Naval Academy we trust it will abide 
undisturbed. It stands today between the 
Officers’ Mess and Sampson Hall. 

It is regrettable that no additional record 
of Dr. Heermann’s observations while 
abroad in 1806-08 can be found. None of his 
papers in the hands of living descendents 
in this country contain information of this 


period of his life. 


Annals of Medical History — 


As we have seen from his letters to th 
secretary of the navy written immediate 
after his return from Europe, Dr. Heermam 
traveled from New York to Norfolk,Va, 
where some members of his family resided. 
On his arrival he made a request for duty 
in that locality. That this request was 
granted is apparent from succeeding corre. 
spondence from which we establish the 
period of his residence in Norfolk to August, 
1811, when he was transferred to New. 
Orleans, La. | 

As we may judge from Dr. Heermann’s 
correspondence with the department during 
his tour of duty in Norfolk, he was one of 
those who early appreciated the advantages 


to be derived from the establishment of. 


naval hospitals in the principal ports along 
the Atlantic coast. | 
Congress passed a law establishing naval 
hospitals on February 26, 1811. However, 
much before that date provision had been 
made for the treatment of the sick and 
disabled seamen of both the navy and 
merchant service. Following the War of 
Independence, the number of American 
seamen had become so great that Congress 
passed an act for the relief of the many 
sick and disabled among them. By this act, 
twenty cents per month were deducted from 
the wages of each seaman in a merchant 
vessel of the United States, the directors 
were appointed at the various ports to 
administer the money so collected as a 
hospital fund. This was the beginning of the 
Marine Hospital Service, under which dis- 
abled seamen could find refuge in certain 
civil hospitals designated by the directors. 
On March 2, 1799, the act was extended so 
as to embrace the naval service, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy being authorized to 
deduct twenty cents each month from 
the pay of every officer, seaman, and marine. 
The benefits and advantages were to be the 
same as those accorded to the crews of 
merchant vessels of the United States. 
However, as may be seen from Dr. 
Heermann’s letters, it was soon apparent 
that the Navy could not, without many 
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disadvantages, depend upon civil hospitals 
for the treatment of its sick. The men 
passed from the control of their officers, 


| lingered in these hospitals for considerable 
| periods and in many instances finally 


disappeared. Such men as Heermann, Bar- 
ton'! and Cutbush soon became of the opin- 
ion that the good of the naval service 
demanded that it should have its own hospi- 
tals and it was largely through the efforts 
of these men that the act of February 26, 


1811, creating naval hospitals, was passed. 


Norfolk, January 19, 1810. 
Sir: 

Flattering myself that no request will be 
deemed officious which tends to greater per- 
fection of our naval service, I have prevailed 
upon myself to address you on the subject of 
hospitals. The inconveniences arising from a 
want of them have been so frequently felt that 


the utility of the very limited establishments 


we now have, is so universally acknowledged 
that upon this ground alone, I hope to be 
pardoned when I solicit your condescension in 
considering the propriety of extending the 
benefits of a naval hospital to this station. 

The intermixture of sailors in the United 
States and in the merchant’s services is incom- 
patible in many respects; and the objections of 
our commanders to commit their sick to the 
marine hospital are so numerous, that by 


referring to them, the defects of the original 


intention will readily be detected. I should do 
injustice to the gentlemen who superintend 
that hospital here, were I to make any general 
observations that might call their professional 
talents in the assiduity of performing their 
duties in question; I have a great regard for 
them; and would last of all slander them. 
The house that has hitherto been assigned to 
me for accommodating the sick of the navy 
yard, of the marine detachment, and of the 
ships and vessels that frequently rendezvous 
here, Is too confined; and many of the comforts 
entirely wanting, that within a well regulated 
hospital are requisite; and it likewise appears 


"See “William Paul Crillon Barton, Surgeon, 
United States Navy, A Pioneer in American Naval 
Medicine,” by Captain F. L. Pleadwell, M. C., 
United States Navy, ANNALS oF Mepicat History, 
Vol. 11, No. 2. 
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from the observations of Captain Shaw!? and 
Mr. Garretson (late purser on this station) 
that some permanent and improved system 
should be pursued in issuing rations to the sick 
in order to obviate any difficulties that might 
attend the settlement of the provision account 
of the yard. If the suggestions I have taken the 
liberty to make, should be worthy in your 
opinion of being investigated more minutely, 
and if my personal attendance at Washington 
can facilitate it, I beg to be honored with your 
orders to that effect. 

Dr. Blair,* who has offered himself to deliver 
this letter, presents himself as a candidate for 
promotion. The correctness of his general 


_ deportment and his attention to his duty, 


whilst my assistant, leave no doubt in my mind 
that he is well qualified for a higher station. 
I have the honor to be 
With sentiments of the greatest respect, Sir, 
Your very obt. and humble Svt. 
Lewis Heermann. 

The Hon”® Paul Hamilton, 

Secretary of the United States Navy. 


At the instance of Captain John Shaw, 
United States Navy, Dr. Heermann re- 
quested duty at New Orleans as may be 
seen from the following curious [etter. 


Norfolk, August 2, 1810. 
Sir: 

Impressed with an idea that the hospital 
establishment at New Orleans offers a greater 
field for important practice, and is established 
on a footing more respectable and lucrative 
than the one I have here superintended, I have 
yielded to the desire of Captain Shaw and 
solicit your approbation to accompany him. 

I should charge myself with incorrectness of 
conduct on this occasion were I to propose 
conditions to the department, and I hope that 


12Shaw, John. Born in Ireland. Appointed a 
lieutenant in the United States Navy, August 3, 
1798; commander, May 22, 1804, captain, August 
27, 1807; died at Boston, Mass., September 17, 1823. 

13 Blair, Samuel. Appointed surgeon’s mate in the 
United States Navy, March 9, 1809. Dr. Blair 
terminated his connection with the navy shortly 
after this letter was written, probably as the result 
of failure to attain the promotion mentioned. His 
name does not appear in the Navy Register after 


1809. 
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the provisions it has already made for the 
superintending hospital surgeon there, renders 
it unnecessary in me to petition for such extra 
allowances in addition to the usual pay, as on 
comparison between that station and any other 
in the Atlantic States it appears requisite for the 
support of an officer, and the greater responsi- 
bility that is devolved on him. Independently 
however of pecuniary considerations, it is a 
duty I owe to my feelings to be informed 
whether in my department I shall stand uncon- 
trolled by a senior medical officer and whether 
the hospital there will, with the proper assistance 
of a mate, be entrusted to my own management. 

Flattering myself that the expectations I 
have formed will be found admissible I claim 
your indulgence and hope that they will 28 
realized. 

I have, etc. 


Lewis Heermann. 
bl | 
The Hon’®, 


Paul Hamilton. 


His request was granted and as was the 
custom in those days he made the journey in 
a sailing vessel to Louisiana Territory which 
had been acquired from France only seven 
years previously. 

The New Orleans to which Lewis Heer- 
mann was introduced in the fall of 1810 
was a small city of some fifteen thousand 
inhabitants then passing through the most 
romantic period of its history. Facing the 
Mississippi was the sun-flooded Place 
d’Armes and about it everything of impor- 
tance was collected: the Cathedral Church of 
St. Louis, the convent of the Capuchins, the 
government house, the colonial prison and 
the old Spanish barracks. Immediately 
around the square stretched the leading 
shops and restaurants. On one side was the 
market where all manner of wares were sold. 


Indeed the Place d’Armes was the religious, 
military, industrial, commercial and _ social 
center of the city; here the militia paraded on 
féte days and here even the public executions 
took place. Here on holidays, all the varied 
heterogeneous population of the town gathered; 
negroes of every hue; domineering river men; 
fiery Louisiana Creoles ready to avenge the 
slightest insult to their honor; babitans fresh 


from Canada; plain unpretending ’Cadian 
from the Attakopas, arrayed in their home 
made blue cottonade and redolent of th 
cattle they had brought to the city to sel 
leisurely emigré nobles, banished to this ney 
world for taking an indiscrete interest in the 
politics of France or the love affairs of ther 
King; yellow sirens from San Domingo, speak. 
ing a soft, bastard French, and looking » 
languishingly out of the corners of their big, 
black, melting eyes, that it was no wonder they 
led both young and old astray and caused their 


cold, proud sisters of pur-sang many a jealous 
heart ache.!4 


Half of the trade of the town was itiner. 
ant, and in the Place d’Armes and along 


the narrow streets were to be found peddling 
merchants, thainly Catalans and Provengals 


with their wares in little barrows; colored 
marchandes selling callas, cakes and the 


sugar pralines for which in after years New 


Orleans was noted; the milk and coffee 
women carrying their stock in trade mn 
jars well-balanced on their turbaned heads. 
All through the day went up the never 
ceasing cry of the street vendors, from 
the callas tous chaud! in the early mort 
ing, to the belles chandelles that was heard 
as twilight deepened, coming from the 
sturdy negresses who sold the only light of 
the poorer households, dimly-burning, ill 
smelling and smoky candles, made at home 


from the green wax myrtle. 


The houses in the principal streets were 
of brick, sometimes two stories in height 
with small, narrow balconies and corru- 
gated roofs of red tile, but often only 4 
story and a half with low, overhanging eves. 
The streets were unpaved, a wooden drain 
served as a gutter and the sidewalks were 
of wood or brick. 

At the time of Dr. Heermann’s arrival, 
and indeed for some years afterward, the 


town was lighted by means of oil lamps 


suspended from iron brackets attached to 


the sides of buildings or suspended from. 


wooden posts. The light from these tiny 


14 Coleman, William H. Historical Sketchbook of 
New Orleans, New York, 1885. 
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flames only penetrated a short distance and | 


‘t was the custom to carry a lantern when 
out at night. Drinking water and that used 
for cooking or the washing of clothes was 
taken from the river and carried through- 
out the city for sale in hogsheads. The yel- 
low, earthern, mosquito-breeding water jars 
kept in the vine-draped courtyards lent a 
touch of picturesqueness to the house. 

The town was woefully deficient in prom- 
enades, drives and places of public amuse- 
ment. The favorite promenade was the 
Levee with its Chemin des Tchoupitoulas 
along which stretched a row of Louisiana 
willow trees in whose shade were wooden 
benches upon which people sat in the after- 
noon, sheltered from the setting sun. Out- 
side the town limits was the Bayou Road 
“with all its inconveniences of mud and 
dust,” leading to the small plantations 
forming the Gentilly district and to those of 
the Metairie ridge. It was the fashion to 
spend an hour or two in the evening on this 
road, riding on horseback or in carriages of 
more or less elegance. This was a favorite 
diversion of Dr. Lewis Heermann and he is 
said to have presented a striking appear- 


ance mounted upon a white horse which he 


purchased shortly after his arrival in the 
city. 
Dr. Heermann found New Orleans to be 
extremely cosmopolitan. The population 
was increasing rapidly and the number of 
inhabitants had been recently augmented 
by French refugees from the West Indies. 
Of the population less than half were white. 
Among those not native to Louisiana were 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, English, Americans 
from the northern states, Germans, Italians, 
refugees from San Domingo and Martinique, 
emigrants from the Canaries and a number 
of gypsies. 

The mass of the Frenchmen were small 
shopkeepers and cultivators of plantations; 
the Spaniards kept shops or drinking houses; 
the commercial class comprised chiefly 
the Americans, the English and the Irish; 
the Italians were fishermen, the Canary 


Islanders were market gardeners and sup- 
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plied milk, chickens, and eggs; the gypsies, 
who led a wandering life, were nearly all 
musicians or dancers. 

A picturesque and important portion of 
the floating population of the city was 
comprised of the Kaintocks, sturdy men 
who came periodically to New Orleans in 
flatboats, floating laboriously down the 
river and bringing with them produce from 
the banks of the Ohio and Illinois, and 
returning on horseback to their northern 
homes, by way of the river-road, after 
having disposed of their wares. | 

In Heermann’s day the steamboat had 
not yet arrived and flatboating was a busi- 
ness of immense proportions. “The flat- 
boatman was a distinct character, like no 
one else in the world, and disposed to believe 
himself a superior being. Rough as he was, 
the city owed a great deal to him: He was 
the only medium of trade with the North- 
west; and his real importance was, perhaps, 
not overrated even by himself.’’® 

The crews of the flatboats, after a passage 
of many weeks, during which they under- 
went hardships of which weknow nothing in 
these days, were disposed to enjoy them- 
selves at the end of their journey, and their 
idea of enjoyment was in harmony with 
their rough lives. When they came on shore 
they spent their money recklessly. They 
resented interference and were disposed to 
protest their rights by physical force. 
They had frequent battles with the author- 
ities and many a flatboat man found 
his way into the old calaboose which used 
to stand in the Rue St. Peter. 

The old Creole of Louisiana was fond of 
dancing which was the principal amusement 
of the period of which we write; he had not 
yet been introduced to the dissipations of 
the “flush times” which were to come in 
later years. Dr. Heermann must have been 
familiar with several of the ballrooms in 
existence then, and must have known old 
Jean Louis Ponton who conducted a hall for 
dancing on the Rue Condé between St. Anne 

15 Coleman, William H. Historical Sketchbook of 
New Orleans, New York, 1885. 
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_and Du Maine, where the youth of the city 
could indulge in “the fatiguing pleasures 
of the contre dances of that day.” 

Tradition has preserved the memory of 
many quarrels and affrays that originated 
in or were developed from Ponton’s ballroom. 
Some of these quarrels ended in duels with 


fatal results and one visiting the old ceme- 


teries of the city today may still stumble 
across a few weather-worn tablets bearing 
the simple epitaph: Victime de I’honneur! 

“To tread upon one’s toes, to brush 
against one or to carry off by mistake the 
lady with whom one was to dance, was 
ample grounds for a challenge.”’ 

The cordon bleu balls were most produc- 
tive of these duelling encounters. The 
quadroon women from whom these balls 
take their name, were probably the hand- 
somest race of women in the world. 

Of them and of these balls it has been 


written: 


During the first quarter of the ibaa cen- 
tury, the free quadroon caste of New Orleans 
was in its golden age. Earlier generations sprung, 
upon the one hand, from the merry gallants of a 
French colonial military service which had 
grown gross by affiliation with Spanish-Ameri- 
can frontier life, and, upon the other hand, 
from comely Ethiopians culled out of the less 
negroidal types of African live goods, and 
bought at the ships’ side with vestiges of 
quills and cowries and copper wire still in their 
head-dresses, these earlier generations with 
scars of battle or private rencontre still on the 
fathers, and of servitude on the manumitted 
mothers, afforded a mere hint of the splendor 
that was to result from a suryival of the fairest 
through seventy-five years devoted to the 
elimination of the black pigment and the 
cultivation of hyperian excellence and nym- 
phean grace and beauty. Nor, if we turn to the 
present, is the evidence much stronger which is 
offered by the gens de couleur whom you may 
see in the quadroon quarter this afternoon, 
with “Ichabod” legible on their murky fore- 
heads through a vain smearing of toilet powder, 
dragging their chairs down to the narrow gate- 
way of their close-fenced gardens, and staring 
shrinkingly at you as you pass, like a nest of 
yellow kittens. 


Annals of Medical History — 


But as the present century was in its secon) 
and third decade, the quadroones (for we muy 
contrive a feminine spelling to define the strig 
limits of the caste as then established) cane 
forth in splendor. Old travelers spared » 
terms to tell their praises, their faultlessnes 
of feature, their perfection of form, ther 
varied styles of beauty (for there were eve 
Caucasian blondes among them), their fa. 
cinating manners, their sparkling vivacity 
their chaste and pretty wit, their grace in the 
dance, their modest propriety, their taste and 
elegance in dress. In the gentlest and most 
poetic sense they were indeed the sirens of 
this land, where it seemed “always afternoon,” 
a momentary triumph of an Arcadian over a 
Christian civilization, so beautiful and s 


seductive that it became the subject of special. 


chapters by writers of the day more original 
than correct as social philosophers. 

The balls that were gotten up for them by the 
male pur-sang were to that day what the 
carnival is to the present. Society balls. given 
the same nights proved failures through the 
coincidence. The magnates of government, 
municipal, state, federal, those of the army, of 
the learned professions and of the clubs; in 
short, the white male aristocracy in every thing 
save the ecclesiastical desk, were there. Tickets 
were high-priced to insure the exclusion of the 
vulgar. No distinguished stranger was allowed 
to miss them. They were beautiful! They were 
clad in silken extenuations from the throat to 
the feet, and wore, withal, a pathos in their 


charm that gave them a family likeness to 
innocence. 


Among writers who have dealt with old 
New Orleans, George W. Cable and Lafcadio 
Hearn have both left us charming descrip- 
tions of the place and its inhabitants. The 
originals of the characters which appear m 
the pages of these two gifted authors were, 
in Dr. Heermann’s time, living men and 
women and he must have known them. 

There was Bras Coupé, he of the one 
arm, who used to lead the negroes on Sun- 
day afternoons through their strange, wild, 
jungle dances in Congo Square; Pére Antoine, 

“a good and benevolent and saintly man” 


16 Cable, George W. Old Creole Days, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1879. 
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who died in 1829 and who “during the 
forty or fifty years he lived in New Orleans, 


| must have baptized, married and buried 


two-thirds of the persons who were born, 
married and died there in that time.” 
There was crippled Thiot who kept a little 
café on the Rue St. Philip between Chartres 
and the old Levee where a delectable bever- 
age known as “‘Ie petit Gauave” was dis- 
pensed; Dominique You, the corsair of the 
Gulf, the terror of the Carribean Sea, whose 
pompous epitaph today adorns a mausoleum 
in the old St. Louis Cemetery; Jean Bap- 
tiste Sauvinet, the banker of the Brothers 
Lafitte; Jean Victor Moreau, the hero of 
Hohenlinden and an émigré of the ancien 
régime; Cadet, the baker, who used to be 
Pére Antoine’s purveyor of bread for the 
poor; Jean Gravier the owner of the tract 
of land which became the Faubourg St. 
Marie, and who died a pauper; Monsieur 
Raffignac, the Mayor par excellence of New 
Orleans; Jean Louis Chabert, “‘Docteur de 
la Faculté de Montpellier; ancien médecin 
ordinaire des Armées Francaises” who in 
1821 published his ‘‘Reflexions Médicales 
sur La Maladie Spasmodico-Lipyrienne des 
Pays Chaud, vulgairement appelée Fiévre 
Jaune”; John McDonogh; Madam de 
Pontalba; Judah Touro; General Jean 
Robert Marie Humbert; Claiborne, the 
first governor, and a host of others. 

When Lewis Heermann first came to 
New Orleans the market on the Levee near 
the Place d’Armes, the Cathedral of St. 
Louis facing the river, the Ursuline Convent 
on the Rue d’Armes, the Cathedral of St. 
Louis facing the river, the Ursuline Convent 
on the Rue Chartres and the Spanish Bar- 
tacks on the Rue Royal had already ac- 
quired a respectable age and many of the 
little cafés of the place even then had 
attained a certain reputation. 

It is not at all improbable that he became 
quite familiar with La Bourse de Maspero 
of which some one has written: 

Take any bright September morning . . . 
before the day of hotels, with a fresh south 
wind blowing across the river, dashing the spray 


on the hugh flatboats lying along the Levee, and 
frisking the tails of the little Creole ponies like 
pennants, as they pranced along the city 
front—take such a morning, and about eleven 
o’clock drop in at the corner of St. Louis and 
Chartres Streets. Then it was only a two story 
building, with a front on Chartres Street, and 
running down St. Louis Street about ninety feet. 
A large and elegantly fitted up café occupied the 
lower floor, the full Iength of the building, and 
about the large room were scattered a score or 


so of little tables with their complement of 


chairs. This was “‘La Bourse de.Maspero,” or as 
the Americans called it, “Maspero’s Exchange,” 
and thither at this hour most of the commercial 
and professional men gathered daily. Playing 
dominos at the different tables were the sons of 
the old Creole planters in the city on a visit, 
sipping their claret and ice as they drew for the 
double six. There over in one corner was a sort 
of private circle. This was the press. Those 
assembled there were the editors of the Louts- 
iana Advertiser, Mercantile Advertiser, St. Rome’s 
Courrier de la Louisiane, the Argus and the Bee. 
The mail then was distributed only at eleven 
o’clock at night, necessitating the postpone- 
ment of closing up the newspaper forms until 
that hour, and it was the next morning that the 
gentlemen of the quill would meet to discuss the 
late hurricanes or the affairs in Europe, then 
twenty days old. Lounging about, picking up 
here and there bits of knowledge about cane 


prospects and the condition of the indigo, were 


the merchants all congregated at Maspero’s. 
When the conversation on crops weakened, poli- 
tics were taken up. 

Many were the duels, the preliminaries of 
which were arranged here, and many a jovial 
guest has taken his glass of eau sucrée over that 
counter to go out to greet the morning sun 
with the flashing of his rapier. It was an uncom- 
mon thing in those days for a week to pass with- 
out some little event of this kind occurring and 
it was at Maspero’s that old enemies met after 
their sword practice to shake hands and wipe 
off old scores with a bottle of wine.!? _ 


It is quite likely also that Dr. Heermann 
sometimes stepped into the Café des Réfu- 
giés which stood on the corner of the Rue 
St. Anne and the Rue Royale. Perchance, 


17 Coleman, William H. Historical Sketchbook of 
New Orleans, New York, 1885. 
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he was acquainted with the old “Café des 
Exilés” which stood on that street of 
- romance, the Rue Burgundy, “an anti- 
quated story and a half Creole cottage 
sitting right down on the banquette, as do 


the Choctaw squaws who sell bay and sassa- | 


fras and life-everlasting,” and on his pro- 
fessional rounds he must often have seen 
the following: | 


The unpretentious portals of the old café, 
with her children for such those exiles seemed 
. . . dragging their rocking-chairs out, and 
sitting in their wonted group under the long, 
outreaching eaves which shaded the banquette 
of the Rue Burgundy... As its white- 
curtained, glazed doors expanded, emitting a 
little puff of [the host’s] cigarette smoke, it was 
like the bursting of catalpa blossoms, and the 
exiles came like bees, pushing into the tiny 
room to sip its rich variety of tropical sirups, 
its lemonades, its orangeades, its orgeats, its 
barley-waters, and its outlandish wines, while 
they talked of dear home, that is to say, of 
Barbadoes, of Martinique, of San Domingo 

and of Cuba.!8 


On his arrival at his new station, Lewis 
Heermann found himself the senior medical 
officer of the federal government in New 
Orleans and he immediately became busy 
with the affairs of his office. Soon after 
establishing a residence he purchased a very 
desirable property facing the Levee (then 
called the Promenade Publique) between 
the Rue de Ia Paix and the Rue de Caza- 
Calvo which he fitted up for hospital pur- 
poses. Up to that time those who had 
been taken sick in the Navy had been treated 
In dilapidated quarters in the Faubourg de 
la Course, and as the owner of these build- 
Ings persistently refused to make necessary 
repairs, Dr. Heermann rented his recently 
acquired property to the Government for 
the sum of one hundred and forty dollars 


a month and installed the sick under his | 


care in the buildings upon it. This property 
was used as a hospital site for some years. 
In fact in the first directory of New Orleans 


18 Cable, George W. Old Creole Days, New York, 
1879. 


which appeared in 1822, it is spoken of g 
the Naval Hospital. : 
It appears that in addition to the hospitd 
property Dr. Heermann purchased sundy 
negroes which he hired out to the Govern. 
ment as hospital servants. Furthermore 
he seems to have engaged in a certain trafhic 
in drugs and to have sold to the Goven- 
ment the medicines and surgical supplies 
used in the hospital. As we shall see later 
these business enterprises resulted in an 
annoying investigation. It should be remen.- 
bered that Dr. Heermann’s salary at this 
time was only “fifty dollars a month and 
two rations daily.” Apparently he was at 
first denied the privilege of private practice 


and it is not unnatural that he should - 


endeavor to increase his income by any 
means considered legitimate at that period. 

From the following letters we learn of 
Dr. Heermann’s status in the naval organi- 
zation in New Orleans, of the yellow fever 
which prevailed in that city during the 
summer of 1811, of the extremely small pay 
allowed him and of his restriction from 
private practice. 


New Orleans, August 2, 1811. 
Sir: 

I am grateful for the honor I enjoy in super- 
intending one of the most important naval 
hospitals, perhaps in the United States; but on 
taking a comparative view, it is truly despond- 
ing that the acquirement of a scientific profes- 
sion at a vast expense and never ceasing toll, 
is so scantily remunerated as to place it in pomt 
of profit below the level of the most menial 
journeyman mechanic in this part of the 
country. 

The Navy will ever be indebted to you, Str, 
for your benevolent exertions to diffuse relief 
and comfort to the diseased seamen by erecting 
hospitals in several of the Atlantic States and 
the services to be rendered by the medical offi- 
cers superintending hospitals cannot be I trust 
a secondary consideration. Congress, you will 


permit mie to observe to you, has justly appre 


ciated the importance of that office, when, in 
enacting a law in April, 1808, for raising for a 
limited time an additional military force, it has 
therein allowed to an Army hospital surgeon 
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one hundred twenty-three dollars per month, 


independently of the usual allowance for house 
rent, fuel, etc. This amount, it stands confessed 
‘s not more than the actual service and the dig- 
nity of a professional man deserve; and flatter- 
ing myself that the inequality of reward in the 
Army and Navy cannot be traced to a prepon- 
derance of professional merit, I depend upon the 
guardianship of the honorable secretary and pray 
that my pay or emolument may be augmented. 
The comparatively trifling value of money at 
New Orleans is a prima facie evidence in itself 
that the small allowance of a navy surgeon 
simply is a very inadequate compensation for 
the superintendence of an extensive hospital 
establishment in its various branches of domes- 
tic management and of medical attendance, 
and, if, Sir, you will permit me to add, that by a 
strict confinement to the hospital, agreeably to 


Capt. Shaw’s orders, I am entirely exluded from 


the benefits of private practice, your kindness 
will perhaps excuse the liberty I have taken of 


intruding on you with my solicitations; and I 


humbly beg that your disposition to favor and 
your authority to decide will induce you to 
condescend to reflect on the reasonableness of 
my request, and to honor me with your deter- 
mination on the subject. 

I will not trespass on your kindness to trouble 
you with marked opinions, respecting the dis- 


advantages of renting private houses for a naval © 


hospital but having had an opportunity of late 
on the removal of this establishment from the 
Fauxbourg de Ia Course to the Fauxbourg 
Marigny, to be convinced that it is impossible 


to command a proper choice of local situations — 


and of unexceptionable accommodations for a 
hospital, I have presumed to touch on the subject 
as a matter of your future consideration. 
With sentiments of profound respect, 
etc. 
Lewis Heermann. 

The Hon”®, 

Paul Hamilton. 


United States Naval Hospital, 
. New Orleans, November 28, 1811. 
ir: | 
The great mortality that has prevailed in this 
city during the last season, would have induced 
me to offer you a summary report of the 
appearance and treatment of the malignant 
bilious fever of this country, had not the 


accidental and contemporaneous illness of 
the surgeons of the U. S. brig, Syren and of the 
marine barracks devolved on me at this time a 
pressure of additional duties. It gives me how- 
ever much pleasure to be enabled to refer 


- you to Dr. Evans,!® whose abilities render him 


in every respect competent to give the most 
correct information on the subject. 

An entire ignorance of every officer on this 
station of the particulars of a law that has been 
passed by Congress relative to hospitals, and 
upon which I am directed to act by order of Capt. 
Shaw, obliges me to appeal to. the department 
for that law as a guide for my official conduct. __ 

Not having had the honor as yet to receive 
your answer to a duplicate letter, in which I 
solicited an augmentation of pay or emolument, 
I beg leave to repeat my solicitation and I hope 
that the grounds upon which I then took the 
liberty of advancing it, will exonerate me from 
your censure on the present occasion. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 3 
| Your very obt. and humble svt. 

Lewis Heermann. 

The Hon” 
Paul Hamilton, 
Secretary of the United States Navy. 


The “great mortality” of 1811 which 
was only a forerunner of what was to come 
in future years, made such an impression 
on Dr. Heermann that he wrote two long | 
letters to the secretary of the Navy de- 
scribing the sanitary condition in New 
Orleans and the yellow fever as it appeared 
to him. His explanation of the cause of the 
disease was the accepted one in his day and 
the treatment outlined by him was that in 
general use. Unfortunately the length of 
these letters precludes their publication in 
an article of this sort. 

At the time of which we are writing, the 
pay and allowances of naval officers appears 
to have been determined to some extent 

19 Dr. Amos A. Evans,born in Maryland, was 
appointed surgeon’s mate, September 1, 1808, 
surgeon, April 20, 1810. He served on the U. S. S. 
Independence during the years 1815-16, and at 
the marine barracks, Charleston, Mass., until 
1819, when he was placed on furlough. He remained 
in this status until April 15, 1824, when his resigna- 
tion was accepted. 
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by the nature of the duty performed by 
them. The following two letters indicate 
' the dissatisfaction which existed, at least 
on the part of Dr. Heermann, with this 
arrangement and record his attempt to 
secure greater remuneration for medical 
officers entrusted with the responsibility of 
hospital management. 


New Orleans, March 22, 1812. , 
Sir: 

I am highly sensible of the great difficulties 
the department encounters from importuning 
petitions on various subjects; but doubts having 
arisen in my mind of the safe arrival by mail of a 
duplicate letter, addressed to you, Sir, I have 
presumed to inclose a duplicate extract of the 


same, and to which I solicit the favour of your 


attention as the broad basis of my request. 

In justification of the liberty I take on the 
present occasion, I beg leave to advance (upon 
the authenticity of the information of officers) 
that the amount of pay and emoluments re- 
ceived by Drs. Marshall?® and Ewell?! far 
exceed the fifty dollars and two rations a day, 
that I have been restricted to whilst in a similar 
situation. On investigating also the privileges 
of every other class of officers, it may not be 
improper to observe, that a naval officer or 
marine staff and subaltern officer whilst en- 
trusted with a detached command on shore, is 
entitled to double rations; a commissioned sea 
lieutenant, commanding a gunboat only, to an 
addition of pay and a ration, and a midshipman 
to the pay and rations of a master; whereas the 
surgeon, whether inexperienced and directly 


20Samuel R. Marshall was born in Pennsylvania 
and was appointed surgeon’s mate, May 14, 1799, 
surgeon, January 16, 1800. Early navy registers show 
that he was in charge of the naval hospital at New 
York from 1814 tothe date of his death, May 20, 1828. 

2 Thomas Ewell was born May 22, 1785, at Belle 
Air, Prince George County, Va. and died there 
May 1, 1826, on his farm. He was the son of Col. 
Jesse Ewell and brother of Dr. James Ewell. He 
began to study medicine with Dr. Weems of George- 
town, D. C. and graduated in medicine from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1805, with a thesis 
“The Stomach and Its Secretions.” He began the 
practice of medicine in Washington and married 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon. Benjamin Stoddert 
of Maryland, then secretary of the Navy. Appointed 
a surgeon in the Navy on January 16, 1808, he was 
stationed at the navy yard, Washington, remaining 


subordinate, or whether elevated from th 
requisite qualifications to the superintendeng 
of a hospital and on a footing in point of dis. 
cretionary power and responsibility of office 
with a distinct command, is deprived of thos 
advantages. 

I do not exaggerate Sir, when I assure yu 
that the multifarious duties, I am called upon 
to perform in the city, on the river, at Bayou 
St. John and beyond the sphere of the hospital 
are actually more arduous than that of any two 
surgeons on this station; and that these calls 
and excursions are attended occasionally with 
pecuniary disbursements, and have subjected 
me to considerable losses. 

In confidence of the zeal you have manifested 


for the naval service, I am suffered to hope fora _ 


favourable disquisition on the merits of my 
request. And I have the honor to be with 
sentiments of profound respect, 
Sir, 
Your very obt. and humble svt. 
Lewis Heermann. 


Having no hesitancy in writing to the 
secretary of the navy regarding affairs which 
concerned the naval surgeon, it is regret- 
table that Dr. Heermann did not write of 
his experiences on the “glorious eighth of 
January, 1814.”’ when the nondescript forces 
under Andrew Jackson successfully repelled 
the veteran British troops which had 
attempted to invade the quiet precincts of 
New Orleans. He is silent on this great 
event. That he took part in the defense of 


there until he resigned on May 5, 1813, to enter 
private practice in Washington. He was the author 
of a volume on “Domestic Medicine” which was 
popular in its day. In one edition of this work, Dr. 
Ewell incorporated a vivid description of the Battle 
of Bladensburg in which he took part. At the time 
of the battle he lived in a house located on the 
site of the Congressional Library. In this house 
after the battle he established a temporary hospital. 
Later he built a residence at No. 14 Jackson Place, 
which still may be seen overlooking Lafayette 
Square. Correspondence on file in the navy depart- 
ment shows that he was interested at one time 
the manufacture of gun-powder for the government. 
It is said that he was the first to use ice internally in 
dysentery. In 1820 he tried to have a general hospital 


established in Washington but could not raise the 


necessary funds, — 
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‘New Orleans and that General Jackson used 


toe. his house as headquarters we know from 

nen certain of Dr. Heermann’s letters. 

tte Dr. Heermann was not a writer for 

of thos. publication. In fact only one of his literary 
| efforts has come down to us in print. In 


the Library of the Surgeon-General of the 
Army in Washington, D. C., reposes a small 
Bayou pamphlet entitled “ Directions for the Medi- 
hospital cine Chest” prepared by Lewis Heermann, 
ny two New Orleans, printed by John Mowry and 
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Purges,” “Suppurative Ointment” and 
the lancet have prominent places. | 
Then follow “Directions,” etc., for the 
use of the various medicaments, covering 
some twenty pages, followed by fifteen 
pages devoted to treatment of prominent 
diseases, in which the medicines previously 
mentioned are referred to by number. 
The technique of bleeding is carefully 
described, and bleeding holds a prominent 
position in treatment of the conditions 
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oa Co., 1811. On the flyleaf in the hand- mentioned in the pamphlet. The value of the 
a, writing of Dr..Heermann is the following: lancet is stressed particularly in the follow- 
was To the Hone Paul Hamilton, ing conditions: 

be Secretary of the United States Navy. | sia = 

st The following sheets, intended for the use of Apoplexy , immediate and large ees: 
i _ the gunboat service on the New Orleans station  SP!tUNg of blood, if the quantity lost has not 
sis are presented, with sentiments of the most dis- reduced too much the pulse and strength of the 
tal. tinguished respect and the highest consideration, Patient, bleed; convulsions, bloodletting in 
ce, | By the Author. sufficient quantity; cough and cold, according 
tte Turning the pages we note an “Index of to the degree of illness, bleed and purge; 
rte hy 3 ya ,, dysentery or flux, whenever the pulse is full and 
a eases and Contents of the Chest. hard, and the skin feverish, immediate bleeding 
nt. About fifty items are mentioned among jg sure to give relief; St. Anthony’s Fire, if the 
I which “Pewter P. Syringes,’ ‘‘Ipecac pulse is full and hard, bleed; eyes inflamed, if 
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at the onset of the disease; fever, remitting or 
bilious, a full and hard pulse in the commence- 
ment of the fever imperiously demands the 
- interposition of the lancet; headache, if from 
_ foul stomach, puke; if from too great a fulness 
_ of blood, bleed; head, injuries of, bleed largely 
and repeatedly, etc. 


The following letter indicates that a copy 
of this pamphlet was also presented to 
Benjamin W. Crowninshield who in Decem- 
ber, 1814 succeeded Paul Hamilton as 
secretary of the Navy. 


| New Orleans, June 8, 1815. 
Sir: 

In honoring myself to tender to your 
acceptance the accompanying pamphlet, I 
hold in view the uniform interest you have 
testified for the welfare of the Naval service; 
and although the “Directions for a Medicine 
Chest” is an essay too limited to claim par- 
ticular attention, the utility in a local point of 
view is obvious on this station, where small 
vessels are often and necessarily detached on 
separate service, without the advantage of 
medical and chirurgical assistance. 

Dr. Barnwell,?2? whom I have entrusted 
with the delivery of the same ‘is so deserving 
a gentleman, that to withhold from him the 
mead of praise would be doing manifest injus- 
tice to his zeal as a medical officer and to his 
unexceptionable conduct while placed under 
my observation; and if an expression of his 
merits can aught avail in his favour I humbly 
beg leave to recommend him to the notice of the 
department. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your very obt. svt. 
Lewis Heermann. 


The Hon’”, | 
Benj. W. Crowninshield, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


A singular custom of Dr. Heermann’s 
time was to bring the sick from the country 
districts to New Orleans by the physicians 
of the town. It is probable that much of the 
wealth which he accumulated in later years 
was the result of this practice. Coming as 
he did fresh from the hospitals of Europe 


Barnwell, William J. Appointed surgeon’s 
mate July 28, 1810; resigned, 1823. 


he was able to compete successfully with 
the practitioners of the day, and, as his 
correspondence reveals to us, he built wp 
an extensive consultation practice. His 
professional and financial success in Ney 
Orleans appears to have excited the jeal- 
ousy of Surgeon Robert Morrell, United 
States Navy, then stationed in that city, 
as that gentleman on the 2oth and 3ist of 
July, 1813, addressed letters to the Navy 
department charging Dr. Heermann with 
certain financial’ irregularities. The secre. 
tary of the Navy caused an investigation 


of the charges to be made with the result 


that Dr. Heermann was exonerated, as we 
learn from the following letters which not 


only explain Dr. Heermann’s attitude in. 


the affair but throw some light on business 
affairs in that distant day and his profes- 
sional reputation. 


New Orleans, December 22, 1815. 
Sir: 

Informed of particular inquiries made by a 
gentleman who is attached to one of the offices 
of the Navy, I am led to infer that an insidious 
attempt has been made in this country to 
traduce my character. However consoling it Is 
to my feelings to learn, that the unknown 
gentleman alluded to had not been infected by 
the baseness of his: informer, it is a duty which 
I owe to the department and to myself, if 
possible to trace the source, to scan the motive, 
and brand with execration an attempt at 
intrigue with persons employed about the 
Navy department for the vile purpose of 
converting them into instruments wherewith to 
stab the reputation of an officer. 

Owning the houses occupied as a hospital, 
also slaves, employed in inferior offices therein; 
and having furnished drugs and medicines to the 
Navy, are said to have rendered my character 
questionable. 

In exoneration of any censure, that by a dis- 
tortion of these several facts might possibly 


attach itself to me, I beg leave to show that: 


Official representations to Mr. Hamilton, 


the then secretary of the Navy, the solicitude 


of the several commanding officers since, on this 
station, and the individual exertions of the 
navy agent and of myself to obtain suitable 
houses for a hospital, having alike proved 
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abortive, my whole attention continued riveted 
to the subject as all-important to the service; 
and determined (contrary to the advice of 
prudent friends) to direct my own funds into 


that channel rather than submit to the dis- 


advantages, that opposed my notions of credit- 
ably conducting a hospital, I succeeded in 1813 
and subsequently, in cheaply purchasing a most 
valuable situation, which in point of locality, 
salubrity and pleasantness, of internal comfort 
and of susceptibility of further improvement, 
with regard to additional accommodations, and 
the observance of policy could not be objected 


to by skepticism itself. From the delicate 


apprehensions of the heads of departments on 
this station, the hospital was not removed to 
this property till last April, at a moment when 
advantageous offers had been made me of 
leasing it, or of selling out at a considerable 
advance upon the first cost; and when the old 
establishment was actually no longer tenable, 
the landlord having uniformly resisted every 
importunity of completing the repairs of injuries, 


sustained in the memorable hurricane of 1812. — 
I have taken the liberty to enclose for your 


examination drafts of the property drawn by the 
city surveyor; and in adverting to the descrip- 
tion accompanying them I trust that the 
honorable secretary will do me the justice to 
believe, that a zealous pride to promote the 
welfare of my department and not a covetous 
interest for gain has swayed my conduct. 

Of the attendants employed by me in the 
hospital, are the cook, the carter and one 
orderly man. Owing to the extreme difficulty 
in this country of hiring good domestics for 


these offices, I have been much embarrassed. | 


Their wages are precisely the same that others 
did receive who preceded them and would be 
greater if their services were disposed of in any 
other way. 

On the subject of medical supplies, I beg 
leave to observe that the pecuniary advantage 
arising from them is small; and has in some 
measure been considered as an _ additional 
compensation for the extraordinary and very 
arduous duties of the hospital surgeon on this 
Station. There are precedents in favour of the 
practice; and I have never concealed from the 
department this, or any other moneyed trans- 
action I ever had with it. On the ground of being 
an officer, my conduct toward the Government 
stands doubly pledged; and conscious of the 
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dignity of my station at the head of my depart- 
ment in this section of the Union, I challenge 
the most subtle scrutiny of medical officers 
junior to me, to tarnish the reputation for strict | 
integrity which I have invariably supported. 

Mr. Smith, Navy agent, as he happily is 
within call of the Department will be able to 
dilate upon many of the circumstances touched 
upon; and relying also for support upon an 
impartial declaration, which I have solicited 
of Commodore Patterson,”* [ fear not the shafts 
of malice, which self-devouring envy only can 


have levelled against my official standing; and 


against my personal respectability, daily pro- 
moted by a blameless conduct in private life, 
and the prosperous exercise of my profession. 
I have the honor to be with sentiments of 
profound respect 
And the highest consideration, 
Sir, 
Your very obt. svt. 
Lewis Heermann 
The Hon”, 
Benjamin W. Crowninshield, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


New Orleans, December 29, 1815. 


Sars 


I do myself the honor to transmit enclosed 
herewith a letter from Dr. Lewis Heermann, 
Naval Hospital Surgeon of this station, the 
subject of which I feel it my duty as com- 
manding officer to notice. 

Dr. Heermann’s letter points out the nature 
of the accusation, the covert mode in which it 
has been preferred and the manner in which 
he has become acquainted with it. The motive 
of the author is clearly evinced by his resorting 


23 Captain Daniel T. Patterson, United States 
Navy, was born in New York in 1781 and died in 
Washington August 25, 1839. He was appointed a 
midshipman, August 20, 1800 and was attached 
to the frigate, Philadelphia, when she ran upon a 
reef off Tripoli and was captured by the Tripolitans. 
Patterson remained a prisoner in Tripoli until 1805. 
He was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, January 
24, 1807; master commandant, July 24, 1813 and 
captain, Feburary 28, 1815. He served on the board _ 
of navy commissioners from 1828 to 1832 and in 
command of a squadron in the Mediterranean from 
1832 to 1835. In 1814 he commanded the naval 
forces at New Orleans, and cooperated so ably with 
General Jackson in the defense of that city that he 
received the thanks of Congress. 
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to misrepresenting and distorting facts cal- 
culated to convey impressions prejudicial to the 
reputation of Dr. Heermann. | 

Dr. Heermann’s letter is so full and so dis- 
 tinctly states the facts as they really exist, and 
which statement I confirm in every particular, 
that I beg leave to refer you thereto and to the 
plan of the hospital which accompanies it. 

But as commanding officer it becomes neces- 
sary that I should also remark upon the facts 
on which the accusation alluded to appears 
grounded, viz., his owning the houses occupied 


as a hospital, employing his own slaves in the — 
inferior offices therein and supplying the Navy 


with drugs and medicines. 

On the first, I beg leave to state that in 
consequence of complaints made to me of the 
dilapidated, unfit state of the former hospital, 
which I found on examination to be the case, 
and the landlords positively refusing to make 
the necessary repairs, I directed the Navy 
agent to endeavour to procure a suitable build- 
ing for that purpose to remove to, this he 
endeavoured to do for a considerable time but 
without success, Dr. Heermann then consented 


to lease us his, which after finding none other . 


suitable could be obtained for the rent offered, 


viz., the same which was before paid, was — 


leased subject to the pleasure of the department, 
_ with the promise that such additions, altera- 
tions and improvements as were found necessary 
should be made, all which has been complied 
with, with the exception only of the building, 
_ marked in the plan maison projettée and which 
he is now preparing to erect. The advantages 
the service has derived from the exchange, are 
great and numerous and sensibly felt by the 
patients therein accommodated. , 
Whose slaves the attendants of the hospital 
were, or whether they were slaves, I never 
deemed it necessary to enquire; the surgeon, 
being in my opinion the most competent 
person to select those most suitable, was author- 
ised to select them; I simply confined the 
hospital to the same number employed during 
the command of my predecessors which were 
found necessary and that their pay should be the 
same, but it is extremely difficult to hire persons 
suitable to these offices, and which difficulty has 
been occasioned by it, nor do I presume there 
can be any impropriety in hiring the slaves of 
an officer, to fill a place which in this country 
can only be filled by one, and particularly when 


his are the best qualified for the office, as is the 
case in this instance. | 

On the subject of the purchase of drugs and 
medicines, when taking command of the station 
I enquired of the Navy agent, who informed me 
that he procured them of Dr. Heermann, and 
had done so since his first arrival here, and with 
the sanction of my predecessors, and also that 
he furnished those articles at a more moderate 
price and of a better quality than he could 
procure them elsewhere and that as Dr. Heer- 
mann was the only person he could call upon for 
advice on the subject it was judged in every 
respect most advisable to procure them from 
him, which for these reasons I sanctioned, and 
as the Navy agent alone is authorised to make 
the purchase of the various articles required, 
I have never attempted to control him. 


I have thus, Sir, stated the facts which are : 


known to me in their true color, and trust that 
it will have the effect of protecting from the 
pestiferous breath of calumny the character of a 
most meritorious officer. 
I have the honor to be 
With great respect, | 
Your obt. svt., 
Daniel T. Patterson. 
The Hon””’ 


Benjamin Crowninshield, 


Secretary of the Navy, 


Washington. 


New Orleans, January 19, 1815. 

Sir: 
The justice and the generous sentiments of the 
navy department towards its officers militate 
against the opinion that it should view honor- 
able exertions to aspire to wealth and honor 
in any other than a favorable light; and if 
fortune has been propitious to me, I have in 
courting her smiles undergone greater fatigue 
and privations than fall to the share of the 
generality of men to bear. Active by day and 
devoted by night to the discharge of my pro- 
fessional duties, I succeeded in acquiring that 
reputation as a physician in private life, and 
with that compensation for my services which 
has raised: me above want, and I trust beyond 
the reach of suspicion. Frugality having secured 


what industry had acquired, a judicious applica- 


tion of my funds and the revenue arising there- 
from has certainly improved my finances and 
placed me in a state of competence as far 
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removed from penury as it is from affluence. 


By the law, Sir, of this state conventional 
interest may be carried as high as ten per cent 
per annum which rate can most readily be had 
at all times on good real security within this 
city, and a mortgage can be foreclosed in this 


state and the property sold in about forty-five - 


days. Ten per cent is the common commercial 
interest, and a person who lends at twelve and 
fifteen per cent per annum is not considered a 
usurer. This proves the value of money in this 
country; and now, Sir, if I had purchased cotton 


_ in the war at eight and ten cents and at the con- 


clusion of peace had sold it at from twenty-two 
to thirty-two and one-half cents, could it any 
more have been said “that by unjust specula- 
tions I had acquired much money” than in 
purchasing real property below its intrinsic 
value? 

Within one hour of my speculation in the cor- 


- poration lots nos. 11 and 12 with the improve- 


ments thereon I was offered five hundred 
dollars for the transfer of my bargain by W. 
Oliver. Not long after W. Harmon, now 
cashier of the Louisiana Bank, offered me 
two thousand dollars profit in Planters’ Bank 
stock; and before the first instalment became 
due W. Rochelle (merchant) without having 
examined the interior of the house persuaded 
me to receive for it the whole amount of pur- 
chase with an addition of one thousand dollars 
upon the first cost. I declined, however, the 
acceptance of either of these offers made in the 
war and before New Orleans was considered as 
safe, knowing well the value of the property 


_to be not only greater, but having predeter- 


mined also of riding my hobby (if even it should 
be at a loss) in doing honor to the hospital which 
I superintended. 

General Jackson on his first arrival at 
New Orleans chose it for his headquarters, and 
during and after the invasion it was occupied 
by Colonel Hayne, the inspector general, 
and other officers of General Jackson’s staff. 
I was also importuned to lease it by Mr. Albin 
Michet for his family mansion, at the very time 
that the hospital was removed to it, and not 
until then, and with no other view than of 

“Hayne, Arthur P. Soldier and statesman. 
Born Charleston, S. C., 1790, died there in 1867. 
Grand nephew of Col. Isaac Hayne, Revolutionary 
patriot. He joined the army in the War of 1812, 
and was at the Battle of New Orleans. 7 


Danl. T. Patterson Esq. 
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accommodating the hospital did I purchase ~ 


lot no. 157 and about six months ago I also 
added to it by purchase for the same purpose 
lot no. 148; and in consideration for which I 
had conceded ten dollars additional rent, 
whereas the common rent of the house on said 
lot in the War was twenty-five and would be at 
present not less than thirty dollars. 

More fully to elucidate the foregoing observa- 
tions, I beg leave to submit and exhibit here- 
with three separate statements accompanied by 
a plot of elevation for more easy reference. 

With these I hope so fully to satisfy your own 
mind as to exonerate me to the honorable sec- 
retary of the Navy from the foul charges of a 
malicious accuser, and to establish my character 
in such a manner, as in your opinion is thought 
fit, and corresponds with the injury I have 
sustained in the temporary tarnish of my 
reputation. 

I have the honor to be, 

(With sentiments of great respect) 
Sir, Your very obt. svt. 
Lewis Heermann. 


U. S. Naval Forces, 
New Orleans, Station. ; 


New Orleans, January 26, 1816. 
Sir: 

Without presuming on the sentiments of 
patronage which, with great kindness, you 
have been pleased ere this personally to express 
to me, I take the liberty in an unofficial manner 
to inform you that since my last address to the 
navy board, my books have passed the ordeal 
of a critical inquiry of druggists, and the 
opinions have been taken by disinterested 
gentlemen of unquestionable character on the 
subject of the present hospital establishment 
and of the slaves hired to the Government as 
hospital attendants. | 

The choice of these measures and the selection 
of the individuals devolved on Commander 
Patterson in whom the authority was vested by 
Mr. Crowninshield to investigate and to estab- 
lish my character thereby terminating my cor- 
respondence with the department. 

The result, as I had a right to expect, has 


been favorable to the support of my character 


and will have the effect, I hope, of exposing 
calumny to the ignominy of the department 
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and the calumniator to the remorse’ of his 
conscience and disappointed expectation. 

As my official and personal conduct in the 
navy has by slow degrees acquired for me 
the best wishes of every commander, so has my 
professional course in this community intro- 
duced me to the esteem and confidence not 
only of the most distinguished members, but of 
all descriptions of society; hence my private 


practice is not only lucrative and extensive. 


but my reputation has acquired much ascen- 
dency that with confidence of success, cases 
hitherto deemed incurable are entrusted to my 
care, and I am importuned for advice by medical 
men in doubtful cases at the distance of several 
hundred miles from this city, regarding my 
opinion as the result of judgment matured by 
experience. | 
Nor is my eminence hindered by this limited 
space as physicians in the Atlantic States 
of whom I never heard and some of them of note 
not only address me on professional matters 
but my correspondence is courted by learned 
societies abroad, and without solicitation on my 
part, am elected a member of their bodies. On 
the full tide therefore of honor and renown and 
gathering the harvest of the close application 
of my earlier years, I am not at a loss to account 


for the disgraceful attempt that has been made ~ 


25Commodore John Rodgers, United States 
Navy, was born at Havre de Grace, Md., in 1771, 
and died in Philadelphia on August 1, 1838. Enter- 
ing the Navy as a lieutenant, March 9, 1798, he was 
the executive officer of the frigate, Constellation, 
when she captured the French frigate, L’ Insurgente, 
off Nevis, February 9, 1797. Promoted to the rank 
of captain, March 5, 1799, he cruised in the Mary- 
land on the West Indies Station. In 1802 he was 
appointed to the command of the John Adams with 
which he successfully attacked in June, 1803, a 
Tripolitan cruiser and several gunboats at anchor 
near Tripoli; in 1804 he was in command of the 
Congress in the squadron employed against Tripoli 
under Commodore Barron, whom in 1805 he suc- 
ceeded in command. After the peace with Tripoli, 
he proceeded with his squadron to Tunis, where he 
engaged in negotiations which resulted in the 
establishment of friendly relations. 

In the spring of 1811, when in command of the 
President, then off Annapolis, he heard that a sea- 
man had been impressed off Sandy Hook by an Eng- 
lish frigate; sailing for that point without delay 
on May 16 he hailed a vessel of war, but received no 
answer. After some delay, the stranger hailed and 


to the department to injure me, and although 
conviction ought not to be admitted as evi 
dence still I believe that envy or personal 
enmity has been the agent in this affair and that 
under an expectation of the creation of the 
grade of hospital surgeon, during this session, 
one of the objects was to thwart my promotion 
to that office. 

That heaven may perserve you to our service, 
our country, one not less honorable than the 
other is distinguished, is my most ardent wish 
that I have the honor to be with the highest 
consideration, Sir, 

Your very obt. svt. 


Lewis Heermann. 
John Rodgers,”> Esq. 


It appears that this attempt to bring 


discredit upon the subject of our sketch 


resulted in the separation of Dr. Morrell 
from the Navy as his name appears last 
on the Navy Register for 1815. 

It must be remembered that when Dr. 


Lewis Heermann used the term naval 


hospital, or United States Naval Hospital, 
he did not have in mind the naval hospital 
with which the medical officer of today 1s 
familiar. Although the Act of Congress 
passed on February 26, 1811, authorized 


followed with a shot which entered the President’s 
mainmast. After a short engagement in which the 
opponent was much crippled, Rodgers ceased firing 
and on the following morning boarded the vessel and 
discovered her to be H.M.S., Little Belt. This en- 
counter widened the breach which already existed 
between Great Britain and the United States. 
On June 21, 1812, receiving official intelligence of 
the declaration of war against Great Britain, Com- 
modore Rodgers sailed from New York in com- 
mand of a squadron; on June. 23, while chasing the 
British frigate, Belvidere, during a running fight, 
a gun burst killing or wounding sixteen men, Com- 
modore Rodgers being among the wounded. In asub- 


sequent cruise he took the British packet, Swallow, 


with a large amount of specie. Appointed to the com- 
mand of the new frigate, Guerriere, on June 14, 1813, 
he rendered important service in the defense of Balti- 
more. From April, 1815 to December, 1824, he 
served as president of the board of Navy com- 
missioners. He served as acting secretary of the 
Navy in 1823. From 1824 to 1827 he was in com- 
mand of the Mediterranean squadron. On his return 
he served once more on the board of Navy com- 
missioners, which duty he relinquished in 1837. 
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‘the establishment of naval hospitals, little 


was done toward their establishment by the 
commissioners of naval hospitals appointed 
by the Act for at least ten years. These 
commissioners were the secretaries of the 
Navy, Treasury and War and to them the 


hospital tax (twenty cents per month) 
accruing from the Navy was paid, together 


with all fines imposed upon officers, seamen 
and marines. , 

This fund was increased by the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars appropriated out of 
the unexpended balance of the old marine 
hospital fund, this being considered the 
amount belonging to the Navy from pay- 
ments made prior to the passage of the 
Act. The commissioners were authorized to 
procure sites for hospitals and where suit- 
able buildings could not be purchased with 
the sites to cause such to be erected. 

Mr. Paul Hamilton, when secretary of 
the Navy, was very anxious to carry out 
the terms of the Act and had plans of a 
naval hospital drawn by Mr. B. H. Latrobe 
who was then the civil engineer of the Navy 
department. The other two commissioners 
were not in sympathy with Mr. Hamilton’s 
ideas and the subject of the establishment 
of naval hospitals for the time being was 
dropped. | 

It was not until 1821 or ’22 that the com- 
missioners began to carry out the real 
intent of the law by which they had been 
created. Land was purchased at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Norfolk, and 


appropriations were made for buildings. 


_ The three commissioners worked together 


with difficulty and this fact led Congress, 
on July 10, 1832, to invest the secretary of 
the Navy with all the powers of the ““Com- 


_ Missioners of Navy Hospitals.” The work of 


establishing the naval hospitals then pro- 
gressed more rapidly and the Navy was 
provided with institutions for the care of the 
sick in keeping with its promising future. 
But that was after Dr. Heermann had 
passed from the scene of his earthly lIabors. 

When Dr. Heermann wrote “I am grate- 
ful for the honor I enjoy in superintending 
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one of the most important naval hospitals 
perhaps in the United States,” he referred 
to an institution of his own creation, a 
hospital whose proper functioning depended 
entirely upon his own professional ability. 
Great credit is due the medical officers of 


the Navy who, in the first decade of the last 


century, established small hospitals at vari- 
ous navy yards and stations with the means 
they had at hand. 

Dr. Heermann remained on duty at New 
Orleans until the summer of 1823 when as 
we see by the following letter, he came 
north because of ill health. 


Philadelphia, August 10, 1823. 

I had in duty contemplated my personal 
respects to you immediately upon recovery 
from the fatigue of a tedious and very un- 
pleasant passage from New Orleans, but as the 
immediate object of my leave of absence from 
that station is the improvement of my health, 


and I am anxious in due season to avail myself — 


of the benefit of the springs [Saratoga] I hope 
that the procrastination of my original intention 
may in this instance meet your indulgent 
concurrence, 

Any orders from the Department will reach 
me with most certainty through the channel of 
Dr. Valentine Mott?® in New York, whom I 
shall keep advised of my movements. 

I have the honor to be, etc., etc. 

Lewis Heermann. 
Hon?'«: 
Smith Thompson, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


26 Dr. Valentine Mott was born at Glen Cove, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, August 20, 1785. His 
father was Dr. Henry Mott. After receiving his 
degree at Columbia College in 1806, he went to 
Europe. In London he became a pupil of Sir Astley 
Cooper and in Edinburgh he consorted with men 
like Hope, Playfair and Gregory. In the spring of 
1809, he returned to New York and succeeded in 
obtaining permission from the trustees of Columbia 
College to lecture and demonstrate on operative 
surgery, being the first in New York to give private 
lectures in this branch. 

In 1811 he was elected professor of surgery at 
Columbia College which post he retained when 
the medical faculty of that institution was merged 
into that of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
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The following year (1824) found Dr. 
Heermann once more in New Orleans but 
somewhat broken in health. “As the state 
of my health, greatly impaired by a long 
course of arduous service in this country, 
demands a more temperate climate” he 
writes to Samuel L. Southard, then Secre- 
tary of the Navy, “I trust, Sir, to your 


goodness in locating me in the middle states; _ 


though in the choice I could neither presume 
to be proscriptive, nor wish to injure others; 
yet a long continuance in this southern 
latitude, I hope may somewhat entitle me 
to your indulgence.” 

No change of duty came from this request 
but in the summer of 1826 we find that Dr. 
Heermann was granted an extensive leave 


of absence. He spent the winter of ’26 and > 


’27 at his home in New Orleans during 
which time he appears to have been placed 
on “‘waiting orders.” In the spring he 
journeyed up the Mississippi to Louisville, 
Ky. where he spent the summer. The fall 
and winter months of 1827 were passed at 
Cincinnati, O. Having determined upon a 
‘“professional tour of Europe” in the spring 
of 1828, he went to Washington, as we 


He continued to occupy the chair of surgery until 
1826 when he resigned, owing to certain difficulties 
with the trustees, and with some able associates 
‘founded Rutger’s Medical College. 

The enviable reputation which Dr. Mott enjoyed 
was due mainly to his original operations and the 
boldness with which he faced surgical problems 
hitherto unsolved. Sir Astley Cooper said of him: 
“He has performed more of the great operations 
than any man living.” And all this before the 
advent of anesthesia. | 

When Rutger’s Medical College finally closed in 
1831, Mott was reappointed professor of operative 
surgery in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, but his health failing, he resigned in 1834 in 
order to travel in Europe. He returned to New 
York after six years and accepted the chair of 
surgery inthe University Medical College. It is 
said that “‘his experience was so vast, his obser- 
vations so acute, his enthusiasm for surgery so 
undying that his lecture hall was always crowded 


with students and physicians anxious to profit by ~ 


his teaching.” 


He received many honorary titles and made 
valuable contributions to surgical literature. 


learn from the following letter, with th 
evident intention of settling certain claims 


against the department; the proceeds 


which were to be used in defraying th 
expenses of the proposed tour. 


| Washington, March 13, 1828, 
Sir: | | 

In anticipation of the probable failure of 
success to my application for active employ- 
ment I had formed the design of a professional 
tour of Europe, with a view to gaining the 
greatest range of information on the principal 
hospital establishments in Paris, and _ other 
large cities on the Continent. 

This undertaking, should it be esteemed on the 
ground of expediency or utility to the Naval 


_ service of sufficient value, to merit the patron- 


age of Government, I can pledge the best efforts 
in the pursuit which a zealous devotion to the 
object may promise. But should the Navy de- 
partment not be invested with power of protect- 
ing this project I would gladly appropriate for 
its execution, as part, the full amount of two 
unsettled claims against the department—the 
justice of which I believe to have in my power 
of substantiating more fully in person, than 
could conveniently be done by correspondence. 


The Honorable Mr. J. S. Johnston?’ of 


He died on April 26, 1865, in the eightieth year 
of his age. 

As we have seen, Dr. Heermann named his eldest 
son, Valentine Mott, in honor of his distinguished 
friend. 

27 Josiah Stoddard Johnston was born in Salis 
bury, Conn., November 25, 1784; died May 19, 


1833, by a steamboat explosion on the Red River. 


At the age of six he removed with his father, Dr. 
John Johnston, to the neighborhood of Maysville, 
Ky. On his graduation from the old Transylvania 
University, in 1805, he established himself in prac- 
tice at Alexandria, in the Red River County, and 
was in a very short périod advanced to the bench. 
He was in 1812 a leading member of the House of 
Assembly in the new state of Louisiana, and com- 
manded a regiment raised for the defense of New 
Orleans. Resuming his judgeship, he became 4 
member of Congress in 1821, and in 1824 a senator 
to which office he was twice reelected. As chairman 


of the committee on Commerce, he made a very . 


able report on the British colonial trade question, 


which he also supported in a speech. He published — 


a very able pamphlet on the effect of the repeal 
of the duty on sugar. 
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Louisiana to whom I have explained the oppos- 


ing motives, as well as the arguments in favor 
of the claims, has promised me the favor of his 
mediation; and will communicate more fully 
with the Department on the subject. 

| ‘Lewis Heermann. 


The Secretary of the Navy. 


The nature of these claims is set forth in 
a long letter to the secretary, March 27, 
1828, in which Heermann seeks to justify 
the demands he has hitherto made for 
reimbursement of expenses (house rent, 
extra pay as “purveyor,” etc.) Incurred 
while on duty at New Orleans. Apparently 
he has overrun his. authority somewhat 
and an endorsement of the secretary denies 
his appeal and states that he “does not 
perceive that it can be allowed without a 
violation of the rules applied to them, and 
the necessity of opening a variety of 
claims heretofore rejected.” 

The letter reveals the fact that Heermann 


assumed responsibility for the purchase. 


of medical supplies required on the New 
Orleans station and for ships serving in 
the immediate vicinity. 

Being unsuccessful in effecting the settle- 
ment of his claims or securing an assignment 
to active duty, Dr. Heermann left Washing- 
ton and after a short visit in Philadelphia 
and in New York, where he renewed his 
acquaintanceship with Dr. Valentine Mott 
(Dr. Heermann writes of him as being pro- 
fessor of surgery, Rutgers Medical College), 
he went to New Haven, Conn. 

The following extract of a letter, written 
at New. Haven, to the secretary of the 
Navy, under the date of May 17, 1828, 
recalls certain long forgotten honors tend- 
ered the officers who served in the war with 
Tripoli under Commodore Preble: 


A severe ophthalmia having prevented my 
earlier acknowledgment of the Department’s 
communication of the 14th ultimate regarding 
the sword voted to each of the officers who 
distinguished themselves in the war with 
Tripoli under Commodore Preble, I now render 
my sincere thanks for the flattering intention of 
the Department as applicable to myself, regret- 


ting at the same time that the demise of Com- 
modore Preble, the difficulty experienced by 
Mr. Jefferson in the designation of officers 
where almost “all were found deserving”’ 
should operate as a perpetual bar to the ful- 
fillment of the Act of Congress, March 3, 1805.78 


Having learned from his friend, Honor- 
able Josiah S. Johnston, a representative 
from Louisiana in Congress, that his claims 
for house rent and purveyor services while 
on duty at New Orleans had not been 
allowed by the Department, Dr. Heermann 
“relinquished the hope of a professional 
tour of Europe,” and established a residence 
for a time in New Haven where his children 
were at school. The contemplated new 
naval hospitals were then much talked of 
in naval medical circles. Dr. Heermann 
having made a special study of hospitals © 
as they existed in his day and of hospital — 
management was extremely desirous of 
securing command of one of these institu- 
tions. One of the Ietters written from New 
Haven closes with this phrase “again 
tendering my services in active employ- 
ment, I wish, under the new arrangement, 
when it shall obtain, in regard to Hospitals, 
to offer myself as a candidate.” 

A few days after writing this letter he 
heard of the death of Surgeon Samuel R. 
Marshall “‘at the New York Station” and 
wrote requesting to be assigned to the 
vacancy. He was not successful in securing 
this detail to duty, and in the summer of 

28 Allen. Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs. 
‘March 3, 1805, Congress voted the Commodore a 
gold medal, swords to the officers who distinguished 
themselves, and a month’s extra.pay to all petty 
officers, seamen and marines. The medal was pre- 
sented to Preble in May, 1806, and the men received 
their extra pay, but the President, embarrassed at 
being called upon to decide as to which officers 
had distinguished themselves, deferred action on the 
matter of the swords. In 1812, the subject. was 
brought up in Congress by Josiah Quincy. He 
was made chairman of the committee to which it was 
referred and had some correspondence with the . 
secretary of the Navy. The committee reported in 
favor of giving swords to all officers. Being in the 
midst of war with England, however, more impor- 
tant business prevented further consideration. 
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1828 we find him departing on a “minera- 
logical excursion with the vicinity of Quebec 
for its utmost limits . . . incompany with 
Mr. Shepherd?® (connected with Professor 
Benjamin Silliman*® of Yale College).” 
August and September were spent at 
Saratoga Springs and upon his return to New 


Haven in October, Dr. Heermann rejoiced | 


to receive instructions from the Depart- 
ment ‘‘to preside at the Board of Surgeons 
in Philadelphia in November next.” 

The “Board of Surgeons” mentioned in 
Dr. Heermann’s orders, was the Board of 
Medical Examiners established in Phila- 
delphia about this time in connection with 
which Surgeon W. P. C. Barton sought 
for. and obtained substantial improve- 
ments in the methods of securing properly 
equipped medical officers for the naval ser- 
vice and instituted the requirement of cer- 
tain professional qualifications for promo- 
tion, as, in Heermann’s correspondence, the 
receipt of lists of candidates for pro- 
motion and of applicants for appointment 
is mentioned. 

The fact that Dr. Heermann was “meas- 
urably opposed to the method of examina- 
tion . . . as the Jeast exceptional to ar- 
rive at a precise judgment of the profes- 

29 Charles Upham Shepard, a mineralogist of note, 
was born at Little Compton, R. I., June 29, 1804, 
and died at Charleston, S. C., May 1, 1886. After 
graduation from Amherst he made a special study of 
botany and mineralogy, and lectured on Natural 
History at Yale from 1830 to 1847. He occupied the 


chair of chemistry in the medical college of South 
Carolina from 1854 to 1860. He discovered several 


new minerals and an important deposit of phos- 


phate of lime near Charleston which proved of great 
value in the manufacture of fertilizer, and as a 
consequence, in the development of agriculture. 

30 Benj. Silliman, American scientist, was born at 
Stratford (near Trumbull, Conn.) August 8, 1779, 


died New Haven, November 24, 1864; graduated ~ 


from Yale, 1796, studied law and was admitted to 
the bar, but accepted the chair of. chemistry and 
natural history at Yale in 1802. He went abroad in 
1801 for study and while in Edinburgh became 
interested in geology. On his return he made a 
geological survey of Connecticut, the first of the 
kind made in the United States, and in 1807 pub- 
lished an account of the famous Weston meteorite 


sional ability of the candidates and ther 
relative merits” may have been instr. 
mental in his detachment from this duty. 
It is evident that he did not remain long in 
Philadelphia as we find him, January 29, 
1829, in New Haven on “waiting orders” 
and again soliciting duty at the naval hos. 
pital in New York. 

Learning’ that Commodore Patterson, 
with whom he had long been associated in 
New Orleans, was ill in that city, Dr. 
Heermann, in June, 1829, went to New 
Orleans to attend him and when the 
Commodore had recovered from his illness, 
Heermann. accompanied him to Pensacola. 

In September of that year we learn of 


his again accompanying Professor Shepard - 


on another mineralogical excursion,*! this 
time to New Hampshire and Maine. 

After remaining more or less inactive for 
about four years, Dr. Heermann appears 
to have visited Washington, where he 
received the following order: 


Navy Department, 
7 June 11, 1830. 
Sir: 
I am directed by the President of the United 
States hereby to appoint you fleet surgeon 


of December 14, 1807. Founded the American 
Journal of Sciences and Arts in 1818, and acted 
as editor until 1838. Opened the Lowell Institute in 
Boston with a series of lectures on geology in 1838. 
One of the original members of National Academy 
of Sciences. 

81 Tn the issue of the American Journal of Sciences 
and Arts for January, 1830, is a paper on a “Min- 
eralogical Journey in the northern parts of New 
England,” by Charles Upham Shepard, assistant *9 
the professor of chemistry and mineralogy, and 
lecturer on botany in Yale College. It contains the 
following allusion to Dr. Heermann. “In the months 
of September and October last, Dr. Heermann of 
New Orleans, and myself, made an excursion into 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, in company 
with Prof. Hitchcock of Amherst College, and Mr. 
Edward Emerson of Boston; the two latter gentle- 


men were with us only as far North as Acworth, » 


N. H. At the request of Prof. H. and Dr. Heermann, 


I shall give in the succeeding pages some account of 


those minerals which gave us particular interest 
upon the route.” 
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of the squadron in the Mediterranean Sea. 
You will proceed to Norfolk and report to 
Commodore Barron for a passage in the U. S. 
sloop of war, Concord. 

Should you think proper to visit Europe for 
the purpose of inspecting its military hospitals 
and of acquiring other professional information, 
you are at liberty to leave the Concord at any 
port you may prefer; and after having accom- 
plished the object in view, you will avail 


_ yourself of the first favorable opportunity of 


joining the flag ship of the squadron, and 
reporting to Commodore James Biddle. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
Jn. Branch. 
Dr. Lewis Heermann, 

Fleet Surgeon, etc., 

Washington. 

P.S. The department has no objection to your 
adopting the distinctive badge described in your 
letter of this date during the period of your 
service as fleet surgeon. 


The “distinctive badge” referred to in. 
the postscript of the preceding letter relates 
to the “aiglet” mentioned in the following: 


Washington, D. C., June 11, 1830. | 
Sir: 
Having learned that surgeons of fleets are no 
longer distinguished from naval surgeons in 


-“uniforms projected of late,” and submitted to 


the honorable secretary of the Navy for 
approval, I respectfully. beg leave to suggest the 
adoption of an “aiglet” or shoulder knot with 
cords, to be worn on the right side, that badge 
not being assigned to any other class of officers 
in either the Army or Navy; and admitting of 
being laid aside with the termination of the 
office. 

In illustration I have enclosed a rude and 
rather disproportionate sketch for inspection, 
and should be gratified in obtaining the consent 
of the department to give it a trial. 

i have the honor to be with greatest respect, 
ir, 

| Lewis Heermann. 
John Branch, 
Secretary of the Navy, 


Pres*, 


(Secretary’s endorsement). The commissioners 
are of opinion that the grade of an officer ought 
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to be distinguished by some appropriate mark, 


perhaps that suggested by Dr. Heermann might 


answer as well as any other until some one more 
suitable perhaps might be substituted by the 
general consent of the surgeons of the Navy. 


Dr. Heermann appears to have been the 
first American naval officer to wear the 
aiguillette which is now worn by all officers 
serving upon a flag officer’s staff. 

As we see by the following letter, Dr. 
Heermann lost no time in reporting on 
board the Concord. 


Norfolk, Va., June 19, 1830. 

Sir: 

In grateful acknowledgment of the appoint- 
ment conferred on me by His Excellency, the 
President of the United States [Andrew Jack- 
son, whose acquaintance he had made in New 
Orleans] as fleet surgeon and in _ respectful 
compliance with your order of the 11th instant 
to repair to this place and report to Commodore 
Barron for a passage in the sloop of war, 
Concord, etc., I arrived here this day; and hav- 
ing reported accordingly, shall proceed in her 
to fulfill to the best of my abilities the ulterior 
objects of my destination. . | 

I have, etc. 
Lewis Heermann, 

The Hon” 
John Branch, 
Secretary United State Navy, 
Washington. 


Upon the arrival of the Concord in Euro- 
pean waters, Dr. Heermann left that vessel, 
and from a letter written in London, under 
date of September 1, 1830, we learn that 
he had made an inspection of the hospitals — 
in London and of Haslar (Naval) Hospital, 
and that it was his intention to cross the 
English Channel to France, visit Paris, 
journey to Italy and there join Commodore 
Biddle’s squadron. 

From the accompanying illustration of a 
bill for expenses and mileage submitted 
by Dr. Heermann on his return to the 
United States, we gather that his “profes- 
sional tour of Europe” was fairly complete, 
as he evidently visited hospitals at many 
of the places mentioned. 
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On January 


joined the U. S. S. Brandywine, then flag- 
ship of Commodore Biddle’s squadron. 
In February of that year, from Port Mahon 
he wrote to the secretary of the Navy 
reporting his progress through Europe and 


stating that he 
tions at a later 
date. III health 
prevented him 
from complet- 
ing the report 
of his observa- 
tions and it ap- 
pears that he 
was admitted 


- to a hospital in 
Gibraltar, soon | . 


after joining 
the  Brandy- 
wine. His _ ill- 
ness was sufli- 
ciently grave 
to warrant his 
return home. 
Upon a certifi- 
cate of  dis- 
ability signed 
by Dr. Fred- 
erick Dix, sur- 
geon of H.B. 
M.’s 94th Regi- 
ment of Infan- 
try in charge 
of the Civil 
Hospital at 
Gibraltar, 
Commodore 


James Biddle, 


United States Navy, authorized him ‘‘when 
sufficiently recovered to proceed to the 


United States.”’ 


New York on the bark Grecian on September 
29, 1831 and went at once to New Haven. | 
As will be seen shortly he had completed 
his last tour of active duty in the Navy. 
In.a letter of October 26, 1831, enclosing 


several claims 


illness in which he solicits “approval for final 
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23; 1541, Heermann adjustment,” 


would submit his observa- 
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Dr. Heermann arrived at 


trip through Europe. 


growing out of his late 
necessary, for his health. 


he states “from the sti 


tardy progress in recovering strength an 
an apprehension of my ability to resis 
the approaching cold season in the Atlantic 
States, I propose with the consent of th 
honorable Secretary to pass the ensuing 
winter in Louisiana.” 


His journey 
south was in- 
terrupted in 
Philadelphia 
by an attack of 
rheumatic fe. 
ver. Hereached 
Cincinnati in 
January, 1832, 
where he was 
delayed by ice 
in the river and 
bad weather. 
February of 
1832 found 
him once more 
in New Or 
leans, where he 
remained until 
the weather be- 
came uncom- 
fortably warm. 
On April 1, 
1832, he Ielt 
New Orleans 
on the “New 
York _ packet 
boat” arriving 
at New York 
one month 
later. 

Going to New 


Haven he wrote one of his long letters to 
the secretary of the Navy in an attempt 
to have set aside the decision of the auditor 
of the Navy department who had disallowed 
his claim for the expenses of his inspection 


In a letter of November 6, 1832, Dr. 
Heermann announces his intention of spend- 
ing the winter in New Orleans or Cuba, if 
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His last letter to the secretary of the 
Navy, written when he was a very sick man 
at New Orleans, under the date of January 
2, 1833, reports his arrival and concludes 
with the words: ‘‘I beg leave respectfully to 
notify the Department that in case of 
emergency I cannot, allow myself to shrink 
from any required duty.” | 

The following extracts from Dr. Heer- 
mann’s will and inventory of property are of 
interest and indicate that he died between 
the 21st and 25th of May, 1833. 

On the 21st day of May in the year 1833, 
William Christy, a notary public of New 
Orleans, proceeded to the dwelling of Dr. 
Lewis Heermann situated at the corner of 
Camp and Julia Streets, Faubourg St. Mary, 
where he found Dr. Heermann in his bedroom, 
sick. The Doctor informed Mr. Christy that 
he had sent for him for the purpose of making 
his last will and testament and would dictate 


the will to him. Mr. Christy wrote down the last 


will of the Doctor in the presence of witnesses. 
The total value of the property be- 
queathed under the will was $203,647.06. 
The court of probate by an order dated 
the 25th day of May directed an inventory 
of the property so it would appear that 
the Doctor must have died prior to that. 
When the administrators preceded to the 


dwelling of Dr. Heermann for the purpose of — 


taking an inventory, Mrs. Heermann declared 
that the Doctor had broken up housekeeping 
in the city several years ago and sold all his 
slaves and household furniture and had lately 
been a resident at New Haven, Conn., for the 
purpose of educating his children and from the 
tume he had left New Orleans, neither he nor his 
family had resumed housekeeping, but had 
occupied furnished apartments in _ public 
hotels; that they had occupied a rented house 
in the city for the last six months and resided 
there for the purpose of attending to the situa- 
tion and improvement of the real estate owned 
by the deceased; that he had some weeks pre- 
vious to his death sold at private sale all their 
moveable effects with the exception of the 
articles of silverware hereinafter described; and 
she moreover informed them that the deceased 
having in his last will bequeathed his medical 
library to the medical college at New Haven, 
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his miscellaneous library was of inconsiderable 
value and was then at New Haven, as was also 


his uniforms and the chief part of his wearing 
apparel. 

Referring to Dr. Heermann’s bequest of 
his medical books to Yale Medical College, 


Professor Benjamin Silliman in his account | 


of the medical school in Kingsley’s “Yale 
College” says: “Some notice might be 


taken here of the medical library, largely 


increased by the liberality of Dr. L. Heer- 
mann, formerly of New Orleans, who gave 
to the medical institution his entire and 
valuable library.” There is no record of the 
individual books presented. The volumes 
belonging to the medical school were trans- 
ferred to the University Library about 
1886 and as Dr. Heermann had no book- 


plate his books cannot now be identified. _ 


In “A Lecture, Introductory to the 
Course of Lectures in the Medical Institu- 
tion of Yale College” delivered September 
29, 1853 by Jonathan Knight, m.p., Profes- 
sor of Surgery, the following reference to 


_ the subject of our sketch occurs: 


A valuable portion of the library, about two 
hundred and fifty volumes, was the bequest 
of Dr. Lewis Heermann. Dr. Heermann was a 
German by birth, studied medicine in his 
native country;*came to this country in the 
early part of his life, entered the Navy as a 
surgeon about the year 1800, and continued 
in the service of the country until his death. 
He was a gentleman of an acute and vigorous 
mind, well versed in his profession, especially 
in military surgery, and abounding in kind and 
generous feelings. During the winter following 
the death of Dr. Smith [1829] when there was a 
deficiency of instruction on surgery, he favored 
the class then in attendance with a few lectures 
on military surgery which were of great prac- 
tical value. 

Dr. Heermann was entombed in the old 
Protestant cemetery in Girod Street, New 
Orleans, where his vault may still be seen 
bearing a plate on which is engraved his 
name and the date of death, which, strange 
to say, is given as August 21, 1833, whereas 
the official records show that hedied on adate 
between May 21st and May 25th of that year. 
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DR. JOHN MEMIS AND HIS TITLE 


By JAMES HENDRIE LLOYD, M.D. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


-ONTAIGNE thought it worth 
while to write an essay on names, 
and contrived to put in it a 
: good deal of sense and some 
humor. Names have a reality that cannot 
be dissociated from them; they stand, or 
ought to stand, for things; this principle 
is as wide as the use of language, even 
though it is sometimes obscured in the mob 
of misnomers, which are like Bolshevists 
and destroy all wholesome traditions. Even 
the law recognizes a proprietary right in 
names. The rose with any other name might 
smell as sweet, but it would not sound 
right. It is not a question of smelling, but a 
question of sound. To call a rose a sunflower, 
or even a lily, would do it an injustice, 
not because it would spoil the odor, for it 
would not; but because it would destroy 
the connotations of the name. 

This philosophizing may seem to most 
readers a trifle paltry, but it would not have 
seemed so to Dr. John Memis, a physician 
of Aberdeen, who has attained a sort of 
immortality by being commemorated in 
Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.” 

It seems that Dr. Memis wrote a book on 
midwifery which was published in London 
in 1765. This fact alone would not have been 
enough to secure his admission into the 
charmed circle of Dr. Johnson’s friends, 
which included such men as Goldsmith, 
Burke, Gibbon, Garrick and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, none of whom probably cared 
anything about midwifery. The birth of the 
present story, however, dates from the 
publication of the “‘Midwife’s Pocket Com- 
panion,” which led in due time to one of 
the strangest lawsuits that have ever 
aroused the interest of medical men. For 
on the very first page, the title-page of 
his book, Dr. Memis appended to his name 
the following description, “p.m. of the 
Marischal College, Aberdeen.” Whereupon 
the physicians of Aberdeen published in an 
English newspaper, called the Chronicle, 
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an advertisement declaring that Dr. Mems 
had never received any degree from the 
Marischal College. 

This had given a handle to the reviewer 
in animadverting upon his book, which 
they had‘ consequently ridiculed. In his 
own defence Dr. Memis stated that by the 
aforesaid designation he had “meant only 
that he had been a student of the Marischal 
College, not that he had received his degree 
there, which he had obtained at St. 
Andrew’s.” According to him the term 
‘Doctor of Medicine” was applicable only 
to students immediately after graduation, 
and before entering practice, and never to 
physicians in practice, a distinction which 
at the present day is interesting if true, 
But the point is that Dr. Memis was able 
to see a distinction between a “Doctor of 
Medicine” and a “‘ Physician,” and attached 
so much importance to this distinction that 
it induced him eventually to go to law. 

It is evident that the feeling between Dr. 
Memis and some of -his colleagues in 
Aberdeen could not have been of the best, 
and this feeling probably found expression 
in what happened next. It also gave an 
opportunity for the display of Scotch humor 
as well as Scotch logic. For the managers 
of the Royal Infirmary of Aberdeen, having 
caused a translation to be made of their 
Charter which was in Latin, had translated 
his designation, Medicinae Doctor in Aber- 
donia, into “Doctor of Medicine in Aber- 
deen,” and it is not easy to see how they 
could have done otherwise, for such is the 
exact meaning of the words; but all the other 
Medicinae Doctores in the Charter (and here 
is probably where the Scotch humor came 
in) had their titles translated “Physicians.” 

Dr. Memis immediately took up arms; 
that is, he hired a lawyer, and took the case 


to the Court of Session, which is the chief 
court in Scotland. Boswell was retained by 


the managers to represent them, and 
thought the case so curious that he wrote 
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: to Dr. Johnson about it, and thus Dr. 


Memis got into the great “Life.” 
It would be hazardous, perhaps, to repeat 


here all the arguments pro and con, for they 


take pages in the official report of the case, 
and would but weary the reader and get him 
lost in a maze of serio-comic Scotch logic 
and legal word-splitting.' When able 
lawyers and eminent judges apply their 
minds to this kind of dialectics, especially 
in Scotland, it is well for the medical 
reader to keep at a respectful distance; 


nevertheless, a few of the quiddities may 


be noted here. The point at issue was the 
distinction ‘between the terms “Doctor of 
Medicine” and “‘Physician.” . 

The lawyers for Dr. Memis stated that a 
deliberate design to affront and injure 
him had been entertained by the defenders. 
The injury did not consist abstractedly in 
denominating him ‘Doctor of Medicine”’ 
instead of “‘Physician,” but in making a 
distinction by describing him in that way, 
while others of the same profession were in 
the same deed named “Physicians.” He 
was ready to prove that Physician was an 


established technical legal term, peculiar to — 


a practicing physician, while the term 
Doctor of Medicine was one “which any 
mountebank might assume with impunity,” 
while the physicians would have ground 
of action against him if he should presume to 


_ use their special title. He further urged that 


not only his professional honor but his 
fortune had been affected. 3 
The defenders said they were “at a loss 


how to treat so very singular and ludicrous a 
case,” and fell to quoting poetry. 


To laugh, were want of decency and grace, 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. 


Perhaps if they had stopped right there, 
they would have.made their best defense; 


' Decisions of the Court of Session from January, 
1775 to December, 1777. Edinburgh, 1810, p. 253. 
The writer is indebted to Miss Klingelsmith, 
librarian of the Biddle Law Library of the Uni- 


Versity of Pennsylvania, for the opportunity to 


consult this volume of reports. 


but this they did not do. They recalled 
that Principal Campbell had testified that 
“it had never entered into his head that 
any person of common sense could have 
taken the least exception at that manner of 
translating the words Medicinae Doctor.” 
They admitted that had Dr. Memis “been 
designated Surgeon or Apothecary he might 
have had reason to complain.” Justice 
Twisden was quoted who said he remem- 
bered a shoemaker bringing an action 


against those who said he was a cobbler. — 


They recalled the case of a barrister who 
had been called a daffindowndilly, and this 
had been held actionable, “because ‘by 
this word is meant Ambidexter being a 
flower of party color.” They argued that 
“if one that is no ‘Physician allowed’ take 


upon him to give physic, and kill his 


patient, this is felony; but if he be a ‘Physi- 
cian’ allowed, and do so out of ignorance or 
negligence, contra.” And this was called a 


“prodigious point,” of which Dr. Memis 


might rest assured his St. Andrew’s degree 


“would secure him all the consequent 


immunities.” 
Scotland had been ridiculed by a rhyme- 
ster in these words: , 


Blest land, where Ladies, Lords and Lairds abound, 
And Doctorships are sold out by the pound. 


But they said that Dr. Memis had not 
obtained his degree at Aberdeen, but on the 
contrary was refused one when he applied 
for it. We are told that the matter was 
further ““commented on in a very Ingenious 


manner.” Finally, Dr. Memis lost his case, 


and the: managers of the Infirmary were 
‘assoilzied,” by which is meant that they 
were absolved. | 

It is interesting to note how Dr. Johnson 
was brought into this case, for it illustrates, 
in a curious way, the high position he held 
in letters. Johnson was not a lawyer, and 
London was a long way from Edinburgh 
in the eighteenth century. To be sure, his 
name does not appear in the report of the 
case, but he gave Boswell a lengthy opinion 
about it, which the latter probably used. 


if 
i 
. 
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On January 19, 1775 Boswell wrote Johnson 
-a short account of the case, saying “that he 


was counsel for the managers; that the case 
had been tried before his father, Lord 
Auchinleck, as Lord Ordinary, who had 
dismissed the action as groundless; and that 
Dr. Memis had then appealed to the whole 
court.” Dr. Johnson replied? “‘that he had 
consulted the president of the. London 
College of Physicians, who told him that 


Doctor of Physick (for in London they — 


did not say Doctor of Medicine) was the 
highest title that a ‘practiser of physick’ 
could have; that doctor implied not only 
physician but teacher of physick; that 
every doctor was legally a physician; but 
no man, not a doctor, can practise pbysick 
unless a license has been particularly 
granted. The Doctorate was a license in 
itself.”” He concluded: “‘It seems to us a very 
slender cause of prosecution.” A few months 


later, when Boswell was in London, Dr.. 


Johnson dictated to him a long and labored 
opinion, which is truly Johnsonese.* “With 
what countenance,” he exclaimed, ‘any 
man can refuse the title which he has either 
begged or bought, is not easily discovered.” 
Again: “if the title of doctor be a defama- 
tory truth, it is time to dissolve our colleges. 
. .. It may likewise deserve the notice of the 
public to consider what help can be given 
to the professors of physick, who all share 
with this unhappy gentleman the ignomini- 
ous appellation, and of whom the very 
boys in the street are not afraid to say: 
‘There goes the Doctor.’”’ 

It is to the credit of Boswell that although 
he won his case his own opinion was that 


2 Boswell, James. Life of Samuel Johnson. 
A. Glover’s ed. 11, 95. 


3 Op. cit., 100. 
4 Op. cit., 147. 


the Court of Session judged wrongly, and 
he based this opinion on the fact that Dr. 
Memis had remonstrated with the managers 
of the infirmary, and that they were in 
mala fide, to persist in naming him ina 
way that he disliked.’ The unfortunate and 
litigious doctor not only lost his case but 
was saddled with forty pounds costs. He 
had the consolation of knowing, however, 
that the Lord President of the court and 
two other of the judges had given a dissent- 

Lest it should be thought that this matter 
has been made too important, it is wel 
to remind the reader that the subject ol 
titles has in all ages been taken very 
seriously. A man may laugh at other men’s 
fooleries in such matters, but he will never 
laugh at his own. Disraeli tells us that the 
great scholar, Selden, wrote a very curious 
volume on “Titles of Honor,” which was 
esteemed his most valuable work; the best 
edition is a folio of only about one thousand 
pages.* When Don Juan, brother of Philip 
11, king of Spain, assumed the title of bigl- 
ness, which in that age was reserved for 
the king, “it occasioned such serious jeal 
ousy at court, that had he persisted in tt, 
he would have been condemned {ot 


-treason.”” Boswell relates how John Wilkes 


poked fun at a poet named Elkanah Settle 
“There is something in names,” he said, 
“which one cannot help feeling. Now 
Elkanah Settle sounds so queer, who cat 
expect much from that name?” Disrael 


a long chapter on the “Influence 


of a Name,” which everybody should 
read who doubts that names have af 
influence. 

5 Boswell to Johnson, op. cit., 292. 


6 Disraeli, I. Curiosities of Literature, 1, 251. 
7 Disraeli. Loc. cit. 
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A NOTE ON AN OVERLOOKED PAINTING OF SAINT ROCH 


' By CHARLES GREENE CUMSTON, M.D. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


HEN the plague reached 
Western Europe, the bubo, 
its then characteristic diagnos- 
tic sign, was noted by writers 
of the time. Gregory of Tours, in his 


“Historia Francorum,” states’ that the 


term “inguinal” was given to this plague. 
“A tortuous tumor developed in the axilla 
or groin and death took place on the second 
or third day.” Later on it was called the 
black plague or mortalega grande, on account 
of the livid spots which occurred all over 
the body. A fearful epidemic developed at 
Florence in 1348, which has been described 
by Boccaccio in a masterly way in the 
first day of the “‘Decameron.”’ | 
The essential characteristics of the 
bubonic plague have been portrayed by 
artists with no less exactitude than by his- 
torians. Thus we have many paintings in 
which Saint Roch, the patron saint of the 
plague-stricken, is represented, he himself 
attacked by the disease, and revealing the 
characteristic bubo on his thigh. There is a 
painting of Saint Roch (or Rochus) in the 
Chiesa degli Angeli at Lugano, which has 
been overlooked by medical historians. It 
is in the sub-basement; the fresco represents 
Passion and is due to the brush of B. Luini, 
a pupil of Leonardo da Vinci’s. The like- 
ness of the Saint is very similar to that 
depicted by Pietro da San Vito, in 1513, and 
reproduced in Dr. Paul Richer’s brilliant 
work: “L’art et Ja médecine.””! 
_ Hollander? reproduces a painting belong- 
Ing to the Cologne school, entitled “The 


Cure of St. Rochus.” The bubo on the right" 


thigh has opened and the lesion is anatom- 
ically well portrayed by the artist. 

The bubo in the painting at Lugano is 
not as correctly portrayed as in Francesco 
Carrotto’s painting: “The Virgin with the 


' Page 316. 
* Die Medizin in der klassischen Malerei, Page 211. 


Infant Jesus,” in which Saint Rochus is 
shown with the bubo on the right leg. 

In the Lugano fresco, the Saint ‘has his 
bubo on the left leg and this is likewise true 
of the painting by Girolamo da Treviso, the | 
elder, portraying Saints Rochus, Sebastian 
and Jerome. I believe that in most paint- . 


PAINTING OF St. ROCH SHOWING THE BUBO ON THE LEFT 
THIGH. 


ings or statuettes of the Saint, the bubo 
will be found on the right thigh. 

Saint Roch born at Montpellier about 
1295, having distributed all his earthly be- 
longings among the poor, set off on a pil- 
grimage to Italy at the age of twenty years. 
Italy was being ravaged by bubonic plague 
and Saint Rochus himself contracted the dis- 
ease, but recovered. He died, in 132,7 at 
Montpellier. 
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OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN LOWER CANADA 


UNDER THE FRENCH REGIME, 1608-1759 
By M. CHARLTON 


a 
THE COMING OF THE First PHysICIANS TO CANADA AND Louis HEBERT 


URING the years 1497 to 1534 


many explorers had entered the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence without 
suspecting that “beyond what 
appeared to them to be a great-land-locked 
bay’’ was the enchanting and _ glorious 
region of the valley of the St. Lawrence. 
But in the spring of 1535 Cartier set sail from 
St. Malo to explore for the second time that 
““land-locked bay,” and this time the 
bay yielded the secret which it had guarded 
for centuries and Cartier sailed trium- 
phantly up the great river and claimed the 
country in the name of his king, Francis 1. 
But for the three years that Kirke had 
possession, it belonged to France until 
1759, and then Wolfe opened the door to 
the British. With the exception of Roberval’s 
ill-fated attempt at colonization, France 
had made no effort to settle this new country. 
First the fishing trade and then the fur 
trade were the great attractions. The fur 
trade was made a monopoly and given to a 
few merchants on condition that they 
should take out a certain number of colo- 
nists every year. The interests of the mer- 
chants were not in colonization, however, 
but in trade, and one need not therefore be 
surprised that in the year 1628, at the time 
of the foundation of the fifth company 
since 1600, the country boasted of but two 
or three families. After the passing of 
Cartier, unbroken solitude once more held 
sway for nearly sixty years. True, France 
had all these years plenty to keep her busy 
at home and cared little for the wonderful 
land Cartier had given her. But with the 
coming of the seventeenth century, the 
conditions in France were more favorable 
and she settled down to enjoy, for a time at 
least, a period of comparative calm. | 
It was during this period that Champlain 
undertook his memorable voyages to the 
New World, and following in the footsteps 


of Cartier, came to Quebec, and founded 
his little colony. The surgeon on board 
Champlain’s ship, he founded 
Quebec in 1608, was named Bonnerme. 
His name stands out prominently in the 
annals of history as being one of the six 


accused of attempting to take Champlain's 


life shortly after their arrival at Quebec. 
Two out of the six were able to prove their 
innocence. These were Bonnerme and La 
Taille. The chief conspirator was a black- 
smith named Jean Duval. He had been 


with Champlain in 1606 at Port Royal and - 


had been wounded at Port Fortune by the 


Indians. He was hanged at Quebec, the — 


others were sent to France where they were 
condemned to the galleys. Bonnerme died 
during the winter of 1609 of what is sup- 
posed to have been scurvy. 

Scurvy, the “classical disease”’ of man- 
kind which Hippocrates mentions in his 
writings and which has always been the 
bugbear of early explorers, was the cause 
of much suffering and loss of life to Cartier’s 
crew and later to Champlain’s. 

At one time during the winter of 1535 
there were only three or four of Cartier's 
crew left that were well enough to Jook after 
the sick and bury their dead in the snow. 
Fortunately Cartier heard in time of the 
Indian remedy for scurvy and was thus 
able to save the remainder of his crew. As It 
was, twenty-five of his men died. | 

Champlain used a decoction of the leaves 
and bark of the Arneda (balsam fir) but 


‘not before ten of his men had succumbed 
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to this disease and six to dysentery, while 
Roberval lost fifty. He had fought the 
disease at Port Royal by instituting L’ordre 
de bon temps. Champlain’s report of the 
second winter spent at Port Royal reads: 


“By the rules of the order a chain was put - 


with some ceremony on the neck of one of 
the company, commissioning him for the 
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day to go ahunting. The next day it was 


conferred upon another, and thus in succes- 
sion, All exerted themselves to the utmost 
to see who would do the best and bring 
home the finest game.” In this way Cham- 
plain avoided the dreadful experience he 
and de Mont with their men_ had 
suffered their first winter at St. Croix in 
1604-5. 

With the exception of the scourge during 
Cartier’s voyages it is at these two places, 


St. Croix and Port Royal, that the first 
mention of surgeons and medical matters — 


appears under the French régime and the 
subject of vital interest during this period 
is scurvy and its treatment. 

Every student of Canadian history knows 
that from thé first days of the colonization 
of New France, an important role as colo- 
nists was played by members of the medical 
profession. If they were not remarkable for 
any great professional brilliancy, they were 
generally men of sterling character and 
courage. Louis Hébert, apothecary, surgeon, 
and agriculturist, is regarded, next to 
Champlain, as the “‘ Father of New France.” 
When Champlain induced his old friend of 
Port-Royal to venture once more to become 
a colonist of New France, he knew he had 
accomplished a greater work in building up 
his colony than had been done since its 


‘foundation. For Louis Hébert had proved 


his worth at Port Royal, not only as a 
surgeon, but as a keen and ardent 
agriculturist. 

When Champlain returned to France in 
1617, his mind filled with the wondrous 
future he was planning for Quebec, he knew 
It was of vital importance to obtain as 
colonists men of the best type, not jail- 
birds, as Roberval had had to contend with, 
nor mere adventurers, who came for the love 
of adventure or gain, and went away 
again, but men who would cultivate the 
and, And so he thought of his friend, 
Louis Hébert, who had grown such beautiful 
gardens at Port Royal, until that settlement 
was destroyed’ by Samuel Argall, when 
Hébert returned to France. 
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Louis Hébert had received a good educa- 
tion, for his father was a man of repute, being 
apothecary to Catharine de’ Medici. Louis 


followed ‘his father’s business and had 


a shop on the banks of the Seine which 
was well patronized. But in the summer of 
1606, he suddenly announced to his friends 
and relatives that he was sailing with 


Poutrincourt and fifty other colonists’ for 


the New World, of which there had lately 
been so much talk. Among others who 
sailed in the ship was a Parisian lawyer, 
historian and poet named Lescarbot, the 
friend and lawyer of Poutrincourt. It is to 
Lescarbot we are indebted for the vivid 
portrayal of how the first winter in the 
new settlement at Port Royal was passed. 


He writes: 


For my part, I can say that I never worked 
so hard in my life. I took pleasure in laying out 
and cultivating my gardens, in. making alleys, 
building summer houses, growing wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, beans, peas, and garden plants, and 
in watering them, for I was most anxious to find 
out, by personal experience, the quality of thesoil. 


~ With Lescarbot worked Hébert and the 
days were not long enough for these two 
enthusiastic agriculturists; they must needs 
work by moonlight, digging and planting. 
Lescarbot and Hébert returned to Paris in 
the autumn of 1607, but Hébert, after a 
short stay, came back to Port Royal 


-accompanied by Biencourt, Poutrincourt’s 


son. He assisted Biencourt in managing 
and taking care of those colonists who had 
remained, and when Biencourt was absent, 
acted as his lieutenant until the place was 
destroyed in 1613, by the English. Hebert 
then returned to Paris as he thought, for 
good, and once more opened his shop on the 
banks of the Seine. 

When Champlain arrived in France in 
1617, he visited Hébert, and so beguiled 
him with his marvelous accounts of the 
country about Quebec that Hébert again 
sold his possessions and with his family 
started: for Honfleur where he arrived on 
March 14th. Champlain had induced a new 
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fur trading company to promise to support 
Hébert and his family for two years, and 
- afterwards to make him an allowance of 
two hundred crowns for three years. 

On arriving at Honfleur with his wifeand 
three children Hébert found, to his chagrin 
and dismay, that all the promises which the 
company had held out to him were false. 
In vain did Hébert appeal for fair treatment. 


The company refused to keep their promises; . 


they offered him one hundred crowns 
Instead of two hundred, and, moreover, 
required his bond for free medical atten- 
dance at all times to the settlers and to the 
clerks belonging to their company. Hébert 
was at their mercy, but rather than return to 
Paris, for he had disposed of all his effects, he 
embarked with his family for the New World. 

Their passage was a stormy one, and 
when they reached Newfoundland, the ship 
encountered a great field of ice-bergs. 
At one time, it seemed as if all on board 
must perish. Father Joseph, one of the 
passengers, knelt upon the deck and prayed 
for Divine assistance, and we are told. in 
the “ Relations of the Jesuits” that Madame 
Hebert took Marie Rollet, her youngest 
child, and held her up through the hatch- 

way, so that she might. receive the father’s 
blessing. It was on this long and stormy 
voyage of thirteen weeks and a day that 
the courtship of Anne, the eldest daughter 
of Hébert, commenced. Among the passen- 
gers was one Etienne Jonquest, a sturdy 
son of Normandy. He wooed Anne so suc- 
cessfully that the two were married in the 


-autumn by Father Ie Caron. This was the 


first marriage in Canada according to Church 
rites, but Anne had a short wedded life, 
for she died in 1619 and was followed by 
her husband within a few weeks. ! 

The passengers were first landed at 
Tadousac, June 14th, and after returning 


‘Thus we have mention of the first marriage in 
New France, and in connection with that it is inter- 
esting to note that the first marriage in New England 
took place the 12th of May, 1617, two months and 


a half earlier, between Edward Winslow and 
Susannah White. : 


thanks for their safe arrival, they. went on 
to Quebec. 

Quebec consisted at this time of a fey 
roughly-built huts, clustered close to the 
water’s edge; they were inhabited by clerks, 


Interpreters, and others employed by the 
company. 


Louis Hébert chose for the site of his 
future home, land on the height above 
later called Mountain HilJ, part of which 
was between the present streets of Famille 
and Couillard. He lost no time in building 
his home, a substantial stone house, thirty- 
eight feet in length by nineteen in width, 
the best house for many years to come in 
Quebec, and the first dwelJing in what was 
afterwards the Upper Town, for as yet 
Champlain had not built his fort on the cliff. 
Not far from the house ran a stream of pure 
water, and this had decided Hébert in his 


choice of a site. For ten years Hébert toiled 


like any hardy peasant upon his farm. He 


sowed Indian corn and vegetable seeds, 


planted apple trees and his beloved grape 
vines. Al] his spare time, when not attending 
to the sick, was devoted to his agricultural 
pursuits. Every year he cleared more ground 
and tried fresh experiments in farming; 
every year his farm grew more and more 
productive. He was able, almost from the 
first, to support his family on what he 
raised, and this in spite of the fact that the 
company forced him to sell them his grain 
at a price fixed by themselves, one of the many 
acts of injustice rendered him by the com- 
pany. This farm was the show farm ol 
Quebec, the model farm, so to speak, of the 
day. From this time agriculture began to 
find its place in New France, and in these 
golden days of Canada’s greatness, she 
may well be proud of her first farmer. 

It is claimed that the first seignory men- 
tioned in the records was that of Sault- 


au-Matelot near Quebec, which was ceded 


to Louis Hébert by the duc de Montmor- 


ency in 1623 and that this was added to 


three years later by the duc de Ventadour 
of the fief d’Epinay on the St. Charles 
River. A controversy has arisen, however; 
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as to whether Hébert may be rightly called 
the first seigneur in New France. Monroe 
says, that from the years 1608 to 1627 three 
seignories only were given and those to 


Louis Hébert, Guillaume de Caen, and the 


Jesuits. | 
The life of this clever, original Frenchman 


was crowded with interest, from the day he 
first left Paris and settled at Port Royal 
to his final home at Quebec. Through 
innumerable hardships and difficulties he 
had struggled on with unfailing courage 
and hope. He had accomplished wonders 
during his ten years’ residence at Quebec. 
In January, 1627, a great sorrow came 
upon his friends. Hébert fell on the ice 
when he was crossing a river and died 


shortly afterwards from the effects of the 


fall. They buried him amidst great grief 
in the cemetery of the Recollet Fathers 
at the foot of the cross. OnJy three days 
before his accident, Hébert had visited 
the Fathers and as though he had had a 
premonition of his death, he had requested 
that when that event took place, he should 
be buried in that spot. 

It is supposed that the first time a notary’s 
services were required in New France was 
in the drawing up of Hébert’s will. 

When Kirke took Quebec he wished all 
the settlers to remain, promising to take 
them back to France at the end of the year 
if they were not satisfied to stay under 
British rule. When Champlain. left Quebec 
there were five women who remained (all 
the women of the littJe colony). These were 


— the widow of Hébert, who some authorities 


say had married Guillaume Herbon; her 
daughter, Marie Langlais, married to Jean 
Juchereau, Guillemette Couillard, and the 
wives of Adrien Duchesne and Abraham 
Martin. 

Among the settlers who had remained at 


the advice of Champlain, when Kirke 


captured Quebec, were the Hébert and 
Couillard families, as well as a surgeon, 
Adrien Duchesne and his wife, who came 
to Quebec in 1618. Duchesne was the second 
medical man to settle there. He brought with 
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him his nephew, Charles Lomiernca who 
became the first surgeon of Longieur. It 
was this Duchesne who sold to Abraham 
Martin ‘the land which was afterwards 
known as the Plains of Abraham. 

When Champlain returned to Quebec | 
after the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, he 
was accompanied by the Fathers, Paul le 
Jeune and Anne de la Noué. They went 
immediately to Madame Heébert’s house, 
the only one spared in that scene of desola- 
tion. Here Madame Hébert lived with her 
second daughter, Guillemette and her son- 
in-law, Guillaume Couillard. Couillard had 
come to Quebec in 1613 as a carpenter. 
But he had soon become, under Louis 
Hebert’s teaching, an active farmer. In 
1628, instead of tilling the ground by hand, 
oxen were used, and so well had Couillard 
managed Heébert’s farm that it was spoken 
of as the one fertile spot at Quebec when 
Champlain returned. The posterity of Couil- 
lard numbered in 1691 two hundred and 
fifty. | 

After Quebec had been transferred to 
France, Champlain and the priests came 
back and the little band of colonists began 
active preparations for restoring their town. 
We read of plans for a convent, where 
the Native and Indian children could be 
taught, and a hospital for the care of the 
sick, especially a place where sick Indians 
could be looked after and so taught religion 
at the same time. 


THE FouNDING OF THE First Hospitat 1n Canapa, 
THE Hore. Dieu oF QUEBEC AND Dr. GIFFARD 


Quebec having been restored to the 
French by thetreaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, 
the foundation of the Hotel Dieu was planned. 
This enterprise had been one of the chief 
objects of Father le Jeune, for he believed 
that if they were to convert the Indians, 
they must first care for their physical well- 
being. These sentiments he had duly set 
forth in his writings of “The Relations 
of the Jesuits,” which were at the time 
circulated and widely read in France. 
Among the readers was Madame de Com- 
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ballet, Duchess d’Aiguillon, the niece of 
- the great Cardinal Richelieu. She was 
greatly impressed by Father le Jeune’s 
idea and immediately began corresponding 
in 1636 with him on the subject. The con- 
sequence was that as soon as the Jesuits 
returned to Canada at the conclusion of 
the treaty, the Duchess d’ Aiguillon signified 
her intention to give the necessary funds 
for founding a hospital, under the condition 
that the hospital should be dedicated to 
the death and precious blood of the Son 
of God, shed for the mercy of all mankind, 
and that masses should be said forever for 


the repose of the souls of the founders, herself 
and theCardinal. For the Duchess d’Aiguillon 


and Cardinal Richelieu subscribed the funds - 


necessary for the building of this hospital. 


The Duchess d’Aiguillon obtained from | 


the company of merchants a concession of 
waste lands and a grant of twelve acres on 
the upper part, where the Jesuit Fathers 
aimed to put up a temporary building before 
the arrival of the nursing nuns. Then the 
Hospitaliéres at Dieppe were given charge 
of the new hospital. These were Mére de 
Sainte Ignace, the Mother Superior, who 
was only twenty-nine years old, a woman 
of remarkable talents and courage, and 
her assistants, Mére de Sainte Bernard, 
and Mére de Sainte Bonaventure. 

On their arrival they were lodged in a 
small house belonging to the company, 
until the hospital was ready for them. The 
Hospitaliéres however found the site which 
the company had given them inconvenient 
of access and asked permission to move to 
Silery, where there was a settlement of 
Indians who were being taught land cultiva- 
tion and also were given instruction in the 
Christian faith. Permission being granted, 
the nuns moved to Silery where they lived 
for four years, but owing to the hostility 
of the Iroquois, they had to return to 
Quebec, to a smaJl house near the river, 
lent them by the Governor. Shortly after- 


wards they recommended building on this — 


former site. This building was of wood, and 
only fourteen feet wide. It soon proved too 


small, and a larger one had to be put wp 
The corner stone was laid on October 16, 
1654. This new building consisted of g 
hospital choir and chapel, and was finished 
in the year, 1658. | 

Two years later, the Iroquois again massed 
in such large numbers about Quebec that it 
was considered unsafe for the inmates of 
the hospital and convent to remain in their 
exposed situation at night and they had to 
take refuge in the Jesuit’s College. Every 
night the city was patrolled to guard against 
the Iroquois’ firing on the city. It seems 
strange that after the splendid services 
performed by Pilot and his trained band of 
dogs in tracking the Iroquois at Montreal 
that one finds no other record of similar 
use made of dogs at Quebec. | 

‘In the year 1672, the Intendant, M. Talon, 
caused a brass-plate with the arms of 
the .Duchess d’Aiguillon to be _ inserted 
into the foundation stone of the Hote 
Dieu and in this year an additional ward 
was added. Again in 1696 more additions 
were made to the hospital. This showed 
that the need of hospital accommodations 
and good nursing was felt and required in 
the little colony. Especially was this true 
in later years in the epidemic of 1703 when 
the register of the Hotel Dieu shows that 
there were over ten thousand deaths. 
“Never has such misery been seen,” ex 
claims the historian of the Hotel Dieu! 
“Everyone was deploring the loss of a 
relation;one, his wife; the other, her husband; 
one, his brother the other, his children. 


Orphans wept for their parents; all were in 


tears, and there were no gatherings except 
for funerals.” The Hotel Dieu lost five 
nuns, the general hospital 
members of the clergy also succumbed. 
In 1732, smallpox was brought to Quebec 
by an Indian, and in a few days it became 
general until it spread all over Canada. 
At one time there were two thousand sick. 
M. Bouillard, the curé of Quebec, was one 
of the many victims at this time. 

In the years 1711, 1718 and 1740, Quebec 


was visited by a plague, the exact nature of 


two, and 
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 chich it is difficult to determine. The 


historian of the Hotel Dieu describes it as 
the disease of Siam. It was brought to 
Quebec by a ship in 1711, hailing from the 
Islands. All who were attacked by it 
perished. Six nuns of the Hotel Dieu died 
from it, and twelve priests, including M. 
Pocquet, the curé of Quebec. In the year 
1718, one-third of the inmates of the Hotel 
Dieu died within the space of one month. 
The ship bringing Mgr. lAube-Riviére 
arrived in Quebec in August, 1740, with one 
hundred and sixty: persons suffering from 
this disease. Nearly all of them were taken 
to the Hotel Dieu. “‘I have never seen so 
many sick in the hospital,’ wrote Mere St. 
Héléne, “the wards, garrets and outer 
parlours all were filled, and we can hardly 
pass between the beds. All became as black 
as negroes as soon as they were dead.” It 
was thought at the time that the disease 
was purpura, and™the death of Mer. 
l Aube-Riviére was attributed to that malig- 
nant fever. Besides diseases of an eruptive 
nature, there were those termed pestilential 
fevers, which broke out in Quebec in 1709, 
1746, 1750, 1757, and 1758. 

On all these occasions the hospitals of 
the town were over-crowded, and devoted 
sisters paid a large tribute, to the mortality 
of the times. In 1750 the general hospital 
lost Father Durand, the confessor of the 
community. In 1756 six hundred plague- 
stricken patients were admitted to the 
general hospital. The ship that brought the 
fever was burned in the harbour. Six hundred 
persons died in the general hospital in 
1757, and three hundred in 1758.’ 

Two other memorable women came out 
at the same time as the Hospitaliéres. These 
were Mére de [Incarnation and Mme. 
de Ja Peltrie who resolved to devote 
their lives to the education of the girls of 
New France. If the reading of Father le 
Jeune’s articles had inspired the Duchess 
d’Aiguillon to build a Hospital, it had also 
influenced these two women to devote 
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their lives to the education of the youth of 
this new country. Mére de I[’Incarnation 
became the founder of the Ursuline order 
in Canada. She remained the Superior 


of the Convent of the Ursulines until her 


death in 1671. Mme. de la Peltrie, who 


belonged to an ancient family, and was 


possessed of wealth, built herself a home as 
near the Convent of the Ursulines as was 
permitted by the rules of the order and was 
Mere Marie’s lay coadjutor. She entertained 
Mille. Mance when she stayed at Quebec on 
her way to Montreal. When Mlle. Mance 
left for Montreal, Mme. de la Peltrie went 
with her and remained for two years, 
helping and assisting Mlle. Mance and 
sharing with her the dangers of this 
advanced post so accessible to the Iroquois. 
After the Montreal colony was established, 
Mme. de la Peltrie returned to Quebec 
where she was gladly welcomed by her 
friends in the Ursuline Convent. 

Quebec now rejoiced in a hospital and a 
convent and was becoming a place of impor- 
tance when the second medical man of note 
came out as surgeon on one of the vessels 
sent annually by the fur trading companies. 
This surgeon was Robert Giffard. He was 
born at Mortagna in 1587. His parents were 
wealthy and were able to give their son the 


advantage of a good education. He married - 


Maria Renouard who proved herself a good 
helpmate in the wilds of Beauport where 
wives were unknown. | 
Giffard’s first visit to Quebec was in 
1627, and while waiting for the return of his 
ship to France, he went hunting. He soon 
heard of the abundance of game to be found 


‘in a place just below Quebec, called Beau- 


port. He left Quebec for Beauport and with 
the help of some of the men, he built a little 
log house and spent the summer months in 
hunting. Never before had he enjoyed such 
sport. Black and gray ducks, teal, snipe 
and curlew were found feeding in vast 
numbers, besides game of all kinds. Men- 
tion is made in the “ Relations of the Jesuits” 
for 1648, that twelve hundred ptarmigans 
were shot at Beauport at one hunt. 
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At the close of the summer, 1627, Giffard 
returned to France. In the followmg year 


- he was appointed surgeon to Roquemont’s 


fleet. Roquemont was at that time bringing 
out supplies to Quebec, but his ships were 
captured by Kirke and all those on board 
were sent back to France, Giffard being 
among the number. After the. treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye, when Quebec was 
restored to France, Giffard resolved to 
return to Canada and settle there. The 
wilds of Beauport drew him with a great 
longing, he could never rest content in 
the Old World after the experience of those 
brief summer months in that paradise of 
game, so Giffard made an appeal to the 


company of New France, who then were 


in power, for a grant of land at Beauport. 
The company agreed to give him a large 
tract of land at Beauport on certain condi- 
tions, one of these being that he should 
bring out colonists to settle the land. Giffard 
at once accepted their -offer and tmme- 
diately organized on a systematic basis a 
regular emigrant association at Mortagne 


Perche. 


A notary was employed to draw up the 
title deeds for the settlers. In fact, Giffard 
conducted the whole transaction as well, if 
not better, than any emigration association 
of the present day. He drew together a 
number of the very best types of settlers, 
sturdy sons of the old town of Perche, and 
agriculturists of proven worth. The result 
was that in a remarkably short time these 
colonists had cleared their land and built 
themselves comfortable one-story houses, 
having uniformity of size and shape. 

While all this work was going on among 
the settlers, Giffard was superintending 
the clearing of his farm and the building of 
his own home. Two years after the com- 
pany had granted the land with the title of 
Seigneur of Notre Dame of Beauport (a 
grant which was a league in length and a 
league and a half in breadth) Giffard’s 
house was built. A very serious and impor- 
tant affair was the building of this house, 
many deliberations did Giffard have with 


‘Zacharie Cloutier and Jean Guyon, his 
carpenter and mason. The home was tole 
a distinct type of architecture in the Ney 
World, a manor house, the’ first manor 
house in Canada. So every day Giffard 
came from Quebec where he was staying 
with his family, whilst his house was being 
erected, to oversee the building. The house 
was built: of the native stone found in 
abundance in Beauport. Everything was 
done with thought. That Giffard realized 
that this was an event is shown by the 
finding, two hundred and forty years after. 
wards, beneath the corner stone, a circular 
plate of lead, with an inscription and date, 
July 20, 1634. The plate when it was found 
in 1879, was rolled up and held some coins 
and documents; but the documents accord- 
ing to the story of the workmen who 
found them crumbled to pieces. How one 
regrets the loss of those precious docv- 
ments! About what did the lord of this first 
manor house in the wilds of Beauport write? 
Or, was the writer his mason, Guyon? 
For this Guyon seems to have been a man 
of some education and was in great demand 
by the parish. On the 16th of July, 1636, he 
drafted the first marriage contract and 
Giffard signed it. 

Guyon was at times apt to forget his 
duties to his Seigneur, for like many sell- 
made men who make themselves badly, 
he became rather arrogant and had to be 
reprimanded by the Governor, Mont- 
magny. An instance of this kind happened 
on’ June 20, 1640, when Guyon as a punish- 
ment was commanded to knock at Giffard’s 
door and to repeat three times the following: 


Lord of Beauport, Lord of Beauport, Lord of 
Beauport, I render you the fealty and homage 
due you on account of my lands du Buisson, 
which belong to me by virtue of the title deed 
executed between us in presence of Roussel at 
Mortagne, 14th of March, 1634, avowing my 
readiness to acquit the seignorial and feudal 


rents whenever they shall be due, beseeching 
you to admit me to the said fealty and homage. 


The company also granted Giffard 4 
further addition of two acres of land at 
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Quebec. This land was close to the fort, . 


and therefore not far from Hébert’s farm. 
Here Giffard built himself a town house, 
and had a small garden. In later years, when 
the fierce Iroquois were devastating the 
countryside this small town house must 


have been a place of refuge; but when — 


Giffard built his manor house at Beauport, 
all was peaceful. No one then dreamt of the 
terrible havoc and ruin which the Iroquois 
were to bring upon the French settlements. 

In 1647 another large grant of land was 
given to Giffard, the fief of St. Gabriel. 
Later, Giffard gave a portion of the land 


to the Hurons of New Lorette, and a por-— 


tion,to the hospital nuns, one of his daugh- 
ters, Marie-Francoise (the first Canadian 
nun) had entered that order. The remainder 
of the land he willed to the Jesuits. An 
inventory appears in the “‘Jesuits’ Rela- 
tions” of this property which is known 
under the name of “Anciennement Jeune 
Lorette.”’ Giffard and his wife were excced- 
ingly kind to the Indians, and many 
a sick child was nursed and cared for by 


~ them, and sometimes these same children 


were baptized as converts by Giffard, who 
was one of the churchwardens. Giffard, like 
Hébert, was held in high esteem as a citizen 
by the church. The Fathers on one occasion 
had a long discussion as to which should 
have the consecrated bread after the Gover- 
nor. It was finally decided by them to give 
it to the two churchwardens, M. Giffard 
and M. de Chastelet. 

The name of Giffard is often mentioned 
by the “Fathers.” In 1646 on New Year’s 
Day Giffard goes to pay his respects to the 
Fathers and he is given a present of a book 
of the “Life of our Lord,”’ by Father Bonnet. 
He returns this present with a bottle of 
hippocras; and Madame gives four ells of 
black lace. 

M. Charles de Lauson de Charney, son 
of the Governor, married in 1652, Marie 
Louis Giffard; two other daughters married 
two brothers named Juchereau, and became 
the ancestors of a long and splendid Jine 
of Canadians. 
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Louis Hébert and Robert Giffard were 
citizens of the best type. They took a keen 
interest in everything relating to the welfare 
of their adopted country, and by their 
example encouraged what Champlain had 
ever In mind, “Agriculture. Two years after . 
Giffard had settled at Beauport, he raised 
enough wheat to support twenty persons. 
And some years later, one year’s harvest 
from part of his land, was reckoned at 
eight puncheons of peas and three puncheons 
of Indian corn. So far all the settlers had 
remained at Quebec, but with the coming 
of Giffard a new departure was made, and we ~ 
have the first rural settler in Canada, and 
the first Seigneur® of the New World. 

The history of the first hospital in Mon- 
treal is so interwoven with the history of 
the island itself, that the heroic figures of 
the. past, whether fighting against disease, 
or taking part in the defence of the little 
settlement founded by M. de Maisonneuve, 
in 1642, clam from us equal interest and 
sympathy. 

Jeanne Mance was born in the year 1606 
in Nogent-le-Ro1,* a small frontier town in 
the department of Haute-Marne. Her child- 
hood, like that of Jeanne d’Arc was passed 
in the midst of scenes of war and its conse- 


quent horrors. Nogent being a frontier 


town, suffered greatly in the year 1636, 
from the invasion of bands of Croats who 
brought not only war but pestilence, and 
in that year during the space of two months, 
five hundred of the inhabitants perished 
from it. 

During these times Jeanne Mance min- 
istered to. the sick and suffering, and 
gradually the resolve was formed to devote 
her life to helping others. This resolve was 
strengthened by a visit to Langres in 1640, 
where she heard much about the Christian 
colonization of Canada. She was told that 
two ladies Mme. de la Peltrie, and the 
Duchess d’Aiguillon had made great per- 
sonal sacrifices in order to establish the 
Ursulines and the Hospitaliéres at Quebec. 


3 The first Seigneur to settle in Canada. 
4 Abbé Faillon. 
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Jeanne Mance became possessed with the 
desire to go to New France and do whatever 
' work she might be called upon to do. Her 
friends and relatives tried in vain to dis- 
suade her from undertaking what they 
considered a rash enterprise, as she had 
-had many illnesses and her constitution 
- was delicate. Jeanne felt she had a vocation, 
and finally overcoming all objections she 


JEANNE MANCE. 
|From the Portrait in the Chateau de Ramezay.; 


started for Paris. There, she sought out 
Father Rapin, a Recollet, who had been a 
missionary in Canada, and he introduced 
her to Mme. de Bullion, a rich widow, who 
devoted large sums to charity through the 
medium of the Father, preferring to remain 
unknown as a benefactress. Mme. de Bullion 
was so much impressed with the character 
and appearance of Jeanne and her desire 
to go to Canada, that in the course of further 
interviews she confided to the latter her 
intention of founding a hospital in New 
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France and asked her to take charge of it 
wherever it should be built. | 

Mile. Mance was also asked to find oyt 
what endowment the Duchess d’Aiguillon 
had given. to the Hotel-Dieu at Queber 
and whatever it was Mme. de Bullion 

_promised that she would not be less generous 
to Mile. Mance. Jeanne Mance thought her 
poor health might prevent her from fulfilling 
the arduous duties of directress of a hospital, 
but yielding to the persuasion of Mme. de 
Bullion, Jeanne promised that should the 
hospital be built she would undertake its 
charge. As an earnest of her good intentions 
Mme. de Bullion gave her before leaving 
Paris the sum of twelve hundred livres. © 

Mlle. Mance soon afterwards set out for 
La Rochelle where she was informed some 
ships were about to sail for Canada. Here 
she met Father Laplace whom she had 
already known in Paris and he told her that 
a company had been formed in Paris for 
the colonization of Montreal and that sev- 
eral delegates were then in La Rochelle 
to take charge of the fitting out of some 
ships for the settlers the Company was 
sending to the Island, and also soldiers to 
protect the colonists. 

Among the delegates were M. Oller, 
founder of the Compagnie de Saint Sulpice, 
and M. de la Dauversiére who had founded 
an institution for nursing nuns at LaFleéche. 
He also had had hopes of- founding a 


‘hospital at Montreal and of using these 


nuns in its service. With this object in view, 
he had gone to Paris to seek help for its 
fulfilment. It was in Paris in 1639, that he 
met M. Olier who held the same views as 
himself. In 1641 they set about the forma- 
tion of a company called La Société de Notre 
Dame de Montréal, acquired possession 
of the Island, hired skilful workmen, and 
received from the king the promise of a 
governor, M. de Maisonneuve. M. de la 
Dauversiére had not as yet been able to 
find a woman brave enough to undertake 
the long voyage to a hostile country, nor 
one capable enough to take charge of the 
hospital the company intended to build on 
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the Island. The nuns of La Fléche were 
not then in a position to spare any of their 
number, and it seemed unlikely at that late 
hour that a suitable woman could be found. 
But, suddenly, the way was made clear. 
Without previous acquaintance, so history 
says, M. de Ila Dauversiére met Mlle. 
Mance in a street of La Rochelle, advanced 
to her, greeted her by name, entered into a 
long conversation, and was so charmed 
by her gentle air of dignity and the enthusi- 
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asm with which she entered into his plans, 
that he offered her the position of directress 
at the Hotel-Dieu, the name selected for the 
new hospital at Montreal. 

Jeanne had not forgotten her promise to 
Mme. de Bullion to take charge of a hospi- 
tal in New France should one be built, but 
here, she saw the dream about to become a 
reality, and after a little hesitation because 
of her weak constitution, Mlle. Mance 
accepted the position with a thankful heart 
that the work she sought in the new country 
had thus been provided for her. Mlle. Mance 
has been spoken of as one of the greatest 
women of her time. She was possessed of the 
rare qualities of courage, zeaJ, tact, and an 
unfailing sympathy and tenderness of heart. 
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Mile. Mance was assured that M. de 
Maisonneuve would supervise the building 
of the hospital and would protect it in times 


of danger, while she would look after all 


internal affairs and take care of the sick 
and the wounded. She was also made a mem- 
ber of the Compagnie de Montréal. Letters 
were sent to Paris to the various mem- 
bers of the company giving details about 
the proposed hospital and asking for 
contributions. 
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THE FIRST MAP OF MONTREAL. 


Three vessels carried the settlers to their 
new home, two sailing from La Rochelle, 
and one from Dieppe. Jeanne was the only 
woman on board her ship, but three others 
were sailing from Dieppe, two of them wives 
of workmen, and one a young girl who 
forcibly entered the ship, giving as a reason 
that her vocation was in Montreal. The 
knowledge that she would not be the only 
woman to arrive in the new settlement 
cheered the heart.of Jeanne Mance, and she 
resolved to make use of the services of the 
girl in the hospital. : 

The Governor’s ship did not reach Quebec 
until August 2oth, seventeen days after 
her sister-ship from La Rochelle. While 
awaiting the arrival of the Governor, offers 
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were made to Jeanne Mance to throw in 
her lot with the nuns of Quebec; but she 
resisted them all, saying that the Governor 
had need of her services in Montreal. 
When the three ships had arrived at 
Quebec, it was found to be too late in the 
season to attempt starting a new colony, 


and the settlers being offered an asylum 


for the winter by M. Puisseaux of Quebec, 
decided to wait till the spring before 
ascending the St. Lawrence. M. Puissaux 
‘gave up everything he owned to the settlers, 
_ Including two houses, on condition of being 
made a member of the Compagnie de 
Montréal. 
Mlle. Mance was given charge of all th 
provisions and stores. The winter was passed 
in building boats and making furniture for 


the new homes. On May 8th all was ready, 


and the colonists set out in boats for 
Montreal, arriving there on May 18th, 
much impressed by the beauty of the 
scenery. 

The letters which Mlle. Mance had 
sent to the Compagnie de Montréal before 
_ she sailed from La Rochelle produced such 
an impression, that the members resolved 
to extend their number and send contribu- 
tions to help in the work of the colony. 
Mme. de Bullion sent out fifty or sixty 
thousand écus towards starting the hospital. 
Her next gift was the generous sum of 
forty-two thousand livres, of which thirty- 
six thousand were to be invested for the 
_ running of the hospital, and six thousand 
were to be spent on building. At the same 
time Jeanne Mance was sent two thousand 
livres for her personal use. The poor were 
to be treated free of charge. Mlle. Mance 
soon found need of more money and she 
asked Mme. de Bullion if she would allow 
her to use the income from twenty thousand 
livres for the poor. The answer to this was 
a further gift of twenty thousand livres 
which was placed in the hands of the 
Compagnie de Montréal for investment, so 
that the poor might be served free of charge. 

The work of building and finishing the 
hospital was hurried and on October 8, 


1644, Jeanne Mance took up her residenc 
there. The hospital was a great wooden 
structure sixty feet long by twenty-four 
wide. It contained a room for Mlle. Mance 
another for the servants, and two for the 
sick. The hospital was scarcely finished when 
it was filled by the sick and wounded. In 
1645, the Compagnie de Montréal sent 
Mile. Mance furniture for the hospital 
and chapel, medicines, and surgical instru. 
ments; some cattle and twenty sheep were 
also sent, there being as yet none on the 
Island. 

Montreal, or Villemarie as the little settle. 
ment was then called, consisted of the fort, 
a large building which served to lodge 
seventy people, and the hospital with a 
small chapel attached which stood at some 
distance from the fort. 

The attacks of the Iroquois were becom: 
ing of daily occurrence; so many wounded 
settlers were brought into the hospital that 
two additional servants were added to the 
establishment. Jeanne Mance at this time 
lost her friend, Mme.:de la Peltrie who had 
been helping her in the hospital. She was 


needed at Quebec and rejoined the Ursulines 


there. Mme. de la Peltrie’s place at Ville- 
marie was taken by the wife and sister-in- 
law of M. d’Ailleboust who had joined 
the colony. The latter became the able lieu- 
tenant of M. de Maisonneuve, and later 
the Governor of Canada. This gentleman 
by his military knowledge aided greatly 
in the protection of the colony, while his 
wife and Mlle. Boullongue helped in the 
Hotel-Dieu. 

While Jeanne Mance was devoting herself 


to her work, that work seemed about to 


perish. The colony at Villemarie had up to 
this time been useful as a bulwark against 
the Iroquois. Some persons wishing to divert 
the money hitherto given to Villemarie by 
the Compagnie de Montréal, to another 
object, viz., the Huron Missions, insinuated 
sometimes openly, sometimes secretly, that 
the settlement at Villemarie would not live. 
These persons kept writing to the Com- 


pagnie de Montréal that they were throwing 
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away their money and had much better 
give it to the Huron Missions. In conse- 
quence of these insinuations, many members 
withdrew from the Company leaving it with 
much smaller funds to meet their obligations. 

Mile. Mance went to Quebec to get the 
latest news, and heard that her friend, 
Father Rapin was dead, and that M. de la 
Dauversiére had lost his fortune and was 
supposed to be dying. Undaunted by these 
bad tidings, Jeanne Mance determined to 
go to France to get help. Knowing that the 
Compagnie de Montréal was the sole sup- 
port of Villemarie, she resolved to lay a 


proposal before the remaining members. 


This was to solidify their society by some 
public act to show their right to the property 
on the Island. Up to that time, the mem- 
bers, not wishing to be known as the owners 
had kept their affairs private. Mile. Mance 
believed that not only the preservation of 
the hospital was at stake, but all Canada, 
for should the company withdraw its sup- 
port, Villemarie would fall a prey to the 
Iroquois and open the way to the destruc- 
tion of other settlements. 


When Mile. Mance appeared before the 


members of the Company, they accepted 
her proposals and had an Act passed prov- 


ing their incontestable right to the property 


on the Island of Montreal. This Act was 
passed on March 31, 1650. At the same time 
the Company made a gift to the hospital 
at Villemarie of two hundred arpents of 
land to be cultivated for the needs of the 
Indian converts, as Mlle. Mance had sug- 
gested. Mme. de Bullion also promised 
more money. 

Being successful in her quest for money 
and help, Mile. Mance returned to Ville- 
marie taking with her some wood-cutters 
and some young girls. The good news she 
brought cheered the hearts of the despondent 
settlers. In the spring of 1651, the Iroquois, 
determined on the destruction of Villemarie. 
They became more and more insolent, com- 
ing closer to.the settlement, burning the 
houses on the outskirts and killing so many 
of the owners that the number of the settlers 
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was reduced to fifty. At Iast, the hospital 


was abandoned and placed in the care of 
soldiers. The windows of the garrets were 
protected, men were placed upstairs and 
downstairs, the chapel was utilized as a 
storehouse for powder and shot. Mlle. 
Mance and all the other settlers retired into 
the fort. Hardly were these precautions 
taken, when at six o'clock on the morning 
of July 20th the hospital was attacked by 
two hundred Iroquois. Their attack was 
maintained till six at’ night when they 
retired with considerable loss. The number _ 
of soldiers protecting the hospital was only 
sixteen, under the Major of Villemarie. 
For two years they existed in this sad state, 
the promised help not having come from 
France. The remaining settlers were only 
prevented from leaving the country by 
the persuasiveness of Mlle. Mance. M. de 
Maisonneuve determined to go to France 
and lay the state of the settlement before 
the Compagnie de Montréal, he informed 
Mile. Mance that if he could not procure 
one hundred men, he would not return to 
Villemarie, and in that case, she was to 
abandon everything and bring the settlers 
back to France. It occurred to Mlle. Mance 
that twenty-two thousand livres had been 
placed in the hands of a M. Reutz to be 
invested for the benefit of the hospital. 
She suggested to M. de Maisonneuve that 
she thought Mme. de Bullion, the donor of 
the money, would wish it to be diverted 
from the hospital and used to bring rein- - 
forcements which would save the colony 
from ruin. In proposing this plan, Mlle. 
Mance had to disclose the name of Mme. de 
Bullion, for she had always been spoken of 
as the “‘unknown benefactress.”” There was 


‘no time to lose, M. de Maisonneuve set 


out for France, placing the Island under 
the government of M. des Musseaux. 

In the following summer, Mile. Mance 
went to Quebec, where she found a letter 
from M. de Maisonneuve, saying that he 
could not return until the next year, but he 
hoped to bring back more than one hundred 
recruits. There were then at Villemarie only 
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seventeen men capable of bearing arms, | 


- and ten soldiers sent from Quebec by the 
Governor, but without arms or equipment. 
Without betraying his knowledge of her 
being the “unknown benefactress,” M. de 
Maisonneuve had paid a visit to Mme. de 
Bullion, and was fortunate enough to 


obtain another gift of twenty thousand — 


livres from her for the sending out of recruits 
for the colony. M. de Lamorguon, a friend 


was chosen to tell the Company thata lady | 


of quality sent the money for the purpose 
named. 

In the spring, 1653, Mile. Mance went 
to Quebec, narrowly escaping being captured 
by the Iroquois at Three Rivers. There she 
heard that the recruits were on their way. 
When they reached Villemarie they proved 
to be hardy and skilful workmen and at 
once set to work to build a lodging house 
and a church near the hospital. In 1654 
Mile. Mance again took up her residence in 
the hospital, which she had left three years 
before. | 

The new recruits put such heart into the 
settlers that all united in a steady resistance 
to the Iroquois, so that after awhile they 
did not fear to remain in the settlement, 
though undefended by a wall. According to 
the testimony of M. de Denonville in 1687, 
the whole colony was saved from ruin. 

On Sunday, January 28, 1657, an accident 
happened to Mlle. Mance. She fell on the 
ice breaking her right fore-arm and dislocat- 
ing the wrist. Carried to the hospital, she 
remained unconscious for fifteen minutes. 
The surgeon, M. Bouchard, found that the 
two bones of the fore-arm were broken, but 
he did not notice the dislocation of the wrist. 
He devoted himself to the curing of the 
fractures, and it was not until six months 
afterwards that he discovered the dis- 
location, and then it was too late to cure it. 
During all those months Jeanne Mance 
suffered great pain. The news of her accident 
spread everywhere; she was held in such 
esteem that several surgeons met in con- 
sultation, but without easing her pain or 
doing her wrist any good. Mile. Mance in 


speaking about her case said “I suffera 
much, I was obliged to carry my arm ing 
sling. Since the time of the fracture I haye 
not been able to use the hand in any way 
so that I was obliged to be dressed lik 
a child.” It was thought by Mlle. Manee 
that as she was now incapacitated from 
active work in the hospital, it was time t 
bring over some of the La Fléche Nuns, or 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, as they were called, 
There was much opposition to this plan from 
Quebec authorities, who wished the Ursv- 
lines to take charge of the hospital, as they 
said the La Fléche Nuns were too poor to 
support themselves. But Jeanne Manee 
thought otherwise. She determined to retum 
to France and ask Mme. de Bullion to 
provide an endowment of the Nuns of La 
Fléche, especially as the hospital was ded: 
cated to St. Joseph and it had always been 
meant that the Sisters of St. Joseph should 
serve it. Accordingly Jeanne made her 
second voyage to France accompanied by 
Sister Bourgeois who went to take care ol 
her. Sister Bourgeois hoped to bring back 


to Canada with her some young girls who | 


would devote themselves to the education 
of the children. In this project she succeeded 
for she gave birth to the third community 
of nuns established in Canada, the Congrega- 
tion of Notre-Dame. 

Many famous surgeons in Paris engaged 
by the Compagnie de Montreal examined 
the arm of Mlle. Mance and whether tt 
was their treatment, or as she claimed, 4 
miracle, certain it is that her arm and wmist 
regained their original power, in spite o 
the lapse of time since the accident had 
occurred, though the dislocation was nevet 
set properly. . 

Mme. de Bullion rejoiced so at the te 
covery of Mlle. Mance that she gave het 
the sum of twenty-two thousand livres 4 
an endowment for the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of La Fléche who were to help her: take 
charge of the Hotel-Dieu. Mlle. Mance 
handed over the money to M. de la Dauver 
sire for investment. The Company entered 
into a contract with M. de la Dauversiére 
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to send three Sisters of St. Joseph and 
one working Sister to serve the poor gratul- 


tously in the Hotel-Dieu of Villemarie. | 
| The sum of two thousand livres was set 


apart for their maintenance. The Company 
arranged that Mile. Mance until her death 
should have charge of the administration of 
the hospital and the funds for the poor. 
Jeanne Mance upon arriving at La Ro- 
chelle was jomed by the three nuns; 
Sister Bourgeois came next, also several 
settlers and some soldiers, making in all one 
hundred and ten persons who were now 
ready to start for Villemarie on June 209, 
1659. The ship they were on had been used 
for two years as a hospital ship for the navy 


without being cleansed, and was infected | 


by disease. They had scarcely sailed from 
La Rochelle when sickness broke out. 
Eight or ten persons died, because the 
captain through mistaken zeal for the lives 
of the nuns would not allow them to nurse 
the sick. At last, he yielded, and no more 
died though many were sick, Mlle. Mance 
among the number. When they reached 
Quebec, the women of the party remained 
there awhile to recover from the effects of 
the voyage. Much hostility was shown by 
M. de Laval to the Sisters of St. Josephas 
he disapproved of their order and wished to 
place the Quebec Nuns in the Hétel-Dieu 
of Villemarie. He wished to prevent their 
settling at Villemarie, but they kept up 
such a determined resistance, that in the 
end, after a month’s detention at Quebec, 
they were allowed to go provisionally. 
They were hardly settled in their lodgings 
at Villemarie when in 1660, word came from 
France that M. de la Dauversiére had 
used their endowment money as he had 
suffered heavy business losses; he intended 
to pay the money back but died suddenly. 
The Compagnie de Montréal became dis- 
couraged by the expense of maintaining the 
colony and paying for the support of the 
three nuns. They, therefore, wrote to them 
to return to France, but instead of doing 
so they listened to the exhortations of 


Jeanne Mance and resolved to remain 


at Villemarie quite content to live on bread, 
pork and vegetables, and this food was 
provided them by a layman of Paris 
and some priests of St. Sulpice who sent 
them each year four or five hundred livres 
for their support. Their presence in the 
hospital was all the more necessary for once 
more the Iroquois daily fell upon the 
settlers with great ferocity. 

Mlle. Mance resolved to go for the third 
time to France to see if she could recover 
the foundation money for the new sisters. 
She found the Compagnie de Montréal 
utterly discouraged and on the eve of 
transferring all their rights at Villemarie 
to the Sulpicians, the contract for the 
transfer being signed on March 9, 1663. 
The foundation money was never recovered, 
the creditors of M. de la Dauversiére being 
unwilling to give it up. While Mlle. Mance 
was in France, an earthquake visited Can- 
ada on February 5, 1663. Those in the build- 
ing ran outside and threw themselves in the 
snow, great openings occurred in the earth, 
but not one person was injured or lost. | 

The latter years of Mlle. Mance were 
much embittered by the hostility of M. de 


_ Laval. She suffered also from many severe 


illnesses and died on June 18, 1673. In 
her will she wished her body to lie in the 
hospital chapel, and her heart to be em- 
balmed and placed in the Parish Church. | 
As the completion of that building was long 
delayed, her remains were kept in the 
chapel and were destroyed by fire when the 
hospital was burnt on February 24, 1695. 

This copy of Jeanne Mance’s will was 
taken from the original document preserved 
in the Montreal archives and is _ here 
published for the first time.°® 


1669: 3e Juin 
Et 16e fevrier 1672. 
Testament olographe de Damoiselle Jeanne 
(Mance) administratrice de l’hospital de 
- Montréal avec Un codicile du 27e May 
1673, fait par Mons. le Curé du 
Lieu. 


5 Since this was written the Antiquarian Society 
has published the will. 
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dellivré expedion: au S’Soiiart le 23e Juin 1673: 
et aux dames religieuse de Montréal 
596- | 
Au nom du pere du fils et du st. ésprit 
Amen 


En La presance de mon Dieu Je Jeanne Mance 
fille Jouissante de mes droits etant en La 
charge de L’administracion de L’hospital de 
st. Joseph de Montreal et demeurant au di 
Lieu, conessant La certitude de La Mort et 
L’incertitude de L’heure dicelle: de mon propre 
mouvemant et volonté Je fait ceste declaracion 
de mes dernieres volontes par ce presant testa- 
ment qui ie veux estre effectué apres ma mort. 

Je proteste de vivre et de mourir dans La 
vraye foy et Religion de La sainte eglise cathol- 
ique Apostolique et Romaine que ie tiens et 
Reconois pour La seul vraie eglise hors de 
Laquelle II ny a point de salut. Je croy tout ce 
quel croit et Japrouve tout ce quel aprouve et 
Je renonce de‘tout"mon cceur a tout ce quelle 
desaprouve. Je La Revere ie Lonore et La 
- reconois pour ma seule et vraie Mere vouant une 
entiere et parfaite obeissance comme sa vraie 
fille pour toute ma vie et pour toute L’eternité, 
quoy que i’en sois Tres Indigne. 


Je remets mon esprit et mon Ame entre Les 


‘mains de mon Dieu mon Souverain Seigneur et 
createur me soubmettant tres humblement 
et dens Le plus profond Respect quil mest 


possible a Lordre sacré de sa tres adorable 


Tres sainte Tres Juste et Tres aymable volonté 
voulant et aggreant de tout mon cceur pour 
Le reste de ma vie et pour toute L’eternité, 
tout ce qui Luy plaira dordonner sur moy 
Esperant de son Infinie bonté et misericorde 
Le pardon de mes pechez que ie Jete dans 
Labime Infinie du precieux sang et merites 
Infinis de Jesus Christ mon sauveur et Redemp- 
teur qui est Le soul et Lunique. Apuy de toutes 
mes esperance et de La beatitude que Jespere 
de Le voir et de Laimer eternellement. 
Jabandonne mon Ame a sa Tres Adorable et 
Divine providance me soumettant et aggreant 
La Mort qui Luy plaira de manvoier et Letemps 


et La maniere dicelle Laissant Le soin de ma - 


sepulture 4 La prudence discression des Relig- 
ieuses de cest hospital pour estre Inumé au Lieu 
et place quel Jugeront plus convenable. Je 
veux aussi et ordonne que toutes Les choses qui 
ce treuveront dens mon apartemant comme 
meubles habis Linges vaisselles et generalemant 
tout ce qui mapartien et Les vivres et provi- 


sions qui ce treuveront tant en La cave quy 
greniers sole partagee également aus Religieuss 
et aus pauvres de cest hospital. 

Je veux aussi et ordonne que Toute [a 
choses que ne seront envoiee de france et qi 
mapartiendront et generalement tout ce qi 
mest ou me cera deu Lors apres ma Mort pa 
droit de succession ou donacion ou par quelque 
autre vole Ou maniere que ce soit ou puisse estr 
ou ariver soies aussi egalement partagee aus 
susdites Religieuses et aus pauvres de ceste 
hospital. Je declare que ie ne point fait de dette 
pour moy en mon particulie et que toutes Le 
choses que ce treuveront estre deue tant 
yci quan france apres ma Mort ont esté faite 
pour Les besoins et nececites des pauvres de ces 
hospital. Je nomme pour executeur de mon 
presan Testament Monseigneur Lilustrissime 
et Tres Reverandissime Evesque de Petree 
nostre tres digne prelat suppliant Tres humble 
ment sa grandeur Et dens Le plus profons 
Respect quil mest possible qui luy_plaise 
de me pardonner ceste hardiesse que ie prand 
davoir oze Le nommer pour une chose de sy 
petite consideracion mais que ie creu estre 
mecaicaire pour Le bien et Le repos de ceste 
Maison et afin que ny mes parans ny autres ne 
viene a troubler ou Inquieter ceste Maison. 
Je supplie tres humblemant sa grandeur de 
Lavoir aggreable et que sy tos ques le cere 


Trepassee Les portes de mon Apartemant 


soies fermee Au dehors, et que tout mes papiets 
tant pour mon particulier que pour Lhospital ¢t 
Les Lestre qui me seront envoiee de france, 
Luy soies mise entre ses mains, et qui Lu 
plaise de faire prier Dieu pour le repos de mon 
Ame. cest dequoy Je suplie tres humblement 38 
grandeur et que Jespere de sa bonte pout 
Lamour de Dieu (fait par moy _ sousignet 
Administratrice de cest hospital a Montréal ce 
troisieme de Juin mil six cent soixsante neuf ¢n 
La Maison ou ie fais Ladmisnistracion ¢ 
Lhospital qui apartien ausy aus pauvres du dt 
Lhospital signe par moy Jeanne Mance. 

16 fevrier 1672. 


Je veux et desire quan Labcance de Mor 
seigneur Levesque de Petree Monsieur soiiatt 
soit 16 fevrier, 1672, executeur de mon 
presant Testament et Luy absant ie desire 

-et veut que ce soit Le superieur Eclesiastiqué 
des Seigneurs de Lile de Montréal fait audi 
Montréal le 16 fevrier mill six cent septante 
deux. 


JEANNE MANCE. 
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Parraffhé par moy greffier de L’ordre de Mons. 
le Baillif de LIsle de Montréal, de ce jour, ne 
Ver etur, ce dix neufie juin 16 c. soixante treise. 


BASSET, 


Greffier. 
Second Codicille 


Auiourdhuy vingt Septierhe Jour de May 
Mil Six Cent soixte et Treize est Comparue 
pardevant nous Prestre et Curé de Notre 
Dame de villemarie en L’Isle de Montréal en la 
Nouvelle France Damoiselle Jeanne Mance fille 
Jouissante de ses droits Administratrice de 
L’hospital de St. Joseph dud Lieu laquelle nous 
a dit et declaré que n’ayant pas La facilité 
d’escrire presentement a cause de son infirmiteé 
estant neantmoins Saine d’Esprit et d’enten- 
dem’t vouloit par forme de codicile et ordon- 
nance de sa derniére volonté outre et pardessus 
son testament Olographe et codicille estant au 
bas de son dit testam’t et Signé en datte du 
Saizie, fevrier Mil Six C’nt soix’te et douze fait 
et escrit de sa main des L’annee Mil Six Cent 
Soixte et Neuf Le Troiziesme Jour de Juin et 
quelle a mis Cles et cacheté entre Les mains de 
La Rde Mere Superieure des Religieuse qui 
deservent, Le d’hospital avec cette inscription 
Cest Icy mon Testame’t faire et ordonner par 
ce present Codicille ce qui ensui. 

Cest ascavoir quelle veut et ordonne que le 
Jour de Son decez outre Le Soin quelle prie bien 
humble Les Reved. Meres hospitaliéres de ce 


~ Lieu de prendre de ses funerailles auxquelles 


elle se raporte pour Le tout, L’on dise une Messe 
Solennelle des deffuncts, une autre Le trois 
Jour, une autre Le Septiesme un autre Le 
Trentiesme et une Cinquiesme Le Jour de son 
Anniversaire, Le tout conforment au dessein et 
a L’ordre de la ste Eglise et pour Le Repos de 
son Ame. 

Item, elle Veut et Ordonne dans le méme 
dessein et pour Ia méme fin que |’on fasse dire 
Cent Messes basses tout le plustost que lon 
pourra apres sa mort. 

ltem, veut et ordonne que L’on donne a 
L’ceuvre et fabrique de la paroisse de ce Lieu 
La somme de Cent Livres en une fois payée 
pour estre lad’somme Employée a La batisse de 
La nouvelle Eglise encommencée. 


Item veut et ordonne qu’il soit encore mis 


Entre Les mains de Lad fabrique une autre 
somme de Cent Livres en aussy une fois payée, 


pour estre employée a la structure d’un Taber- 


nacle pour mettre Le tres et Sacre dans lad’ 


Eglise priant Mons Le Curé qui sera pour 
lorsd’en avoir soin et dy tenir La main ne 
voulant pas que lad’somme soit employée 
a autre chose, Sil ne le Juge plus a propos. 

Item veut et ordonne que Immediatement 
apres sa Mort L’on mette Angelique de Sailly 


“ qui est maint. aupres d’elle, entre les mains de 


La Soeur Marguerite Bourgeois ou a celle qui 
tiendra sa place dans la d’Maison La priant 
d’en prendre Soin et que pour cet effet l’on luy 
donnera ce qui Luy Sera necessaire pour sa 
Vie et Son entretien Jusques a ce que lon 
puisse la remettre entre les mains de Sa Mere 
ou du moins Luy en donner des nouvelles qui 
ne peut estre au plus quun an, passé lequel 
temps Lad’ Testatrice ne pretend pas que I’on 
luy fournisse rien. 

Item veut et ordonne que l’on prenne pour 
Lacquit des presens Les contenus dans ce 
codicille ce qui sera de besoin sur Les avances 
quelle a faite aux pauvres dud’ hospital selon 
les comptes qu’elle en a dressez. 

Item veut et ordonne que sur ce meme fond 
il en soit encore osté une Somme de deux Cens 
Livres et quelle donne 4 la Sceur Marguerite 
Bourgeoys et a sa Communauté en recon- 
naissance des bon Services quelle et Ses autres 
Sceurs luy ont rendus Les suppliant toutes de 
bien prier Dieu pour elle et de loffrir a Notre- 
Seigneur. | 

Voulant et Entendant que toutes ces choses 
soient fidellement executez comme estant Sa 
derniére volonté quelle a reconnu estre telle 
que dessus apres luy avoir Leu et releu ce 
present codicille qu’elle a dit bien entendre et 
avoir pour agreable, fait et passé a Montreal 
dans la maison de lad’Dam’elle Jeanne Mance 
le jour et an que dessus en presence de Messre 
Francois: Dellier de Casson prestre Superieur du 
Seminaire de ce Lieu de Mssre Gabriel Souart 
Prestre et Ancien Curé de cette Paroisse, de 
Mre Pierre Remy sousdiacre demeurant dans 
Led’ Seminaire Tesmoins a ce requis qui ont 


-signé avec moy Prestre de Ville-Marie 


JEANNE MANCE, 


FRANCOIS DOLLIER G. Souarr, 
Remy. G. Perot, 
Curé. 


Parraphé, par moy greflier, soubsigne de 
l’ordee de Mons. le Baillif de Lisle de Montréal 


i 
» 
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de ce jour, Ne Varietur, ce dix neufieme. Juin 
16c soisante et treise 


BASSET, 
Greffier. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE SECOND Hos PITAL, THE HOTEL- 
Dieu IN MONTREAL AND SOME OF THE FIRST 
SURGEONS OF MONTREAL FROM 1642 


The gallant Maisonneuve and the heroic 
Jeanne Mance now appear upon the pages of 
history, Maissonneuve, the founder of Mon- 
treal and Jeanne Mance, directress of the 
first hospital in Montreal, the Hotel-Dieu. 

Maisonneuve had the misfortune to lose 
his surgeon in 1641, who died on the voyage 
out. Maisonneuve, however, succeeded in 
obtaming another surgeon from Admiral 
Corpron’s fleet in 1642 at Tadoussac, 
namely Louis Goudeau. Louis Goudeau 
is thought to have been the first surgeon at 
Montreal, his signature appears on several 
of the old documents; his name appears 
on the first notarial act of Montreal. Jean 
Pouppée is mentioned as early as 1648. 
Pierre Martin followed in 1651. Etienne 
Bouchard came in 1653. He was surgeon 
to the Hotel-Dieu from 1659-1670. Bou- 
chard died in 1676 at the home of Jean 
Martinet, or Miurtivelle Fonblane_ or 
Foublanche. | 

After the death of Bouchard, Martinet 
wrote a letter to the Intendant, Jacques 
Ducheson asking that Bouchard’s effects 
left at his home be given to Madame 
Bouchard and her children. | 

An island at Vercheres is named after this 
surgeon. Two years after Bouchard came 
to Montreal, he engaged a man for a year 
agreeing to give him two hundred and 
eighty livres and a pair of shoes. 

Bouchard’s name is known to history 
chiefly as the surgeon who attempted unsuc- 
cessfully in 1659 to diagnose the case of 
Jeanne Mance. But Bouchard was not the 
only one who attempted unsuccessfully to 
cure Jeanne Mance. The second attempt 
was made by M. I’Abbé Gabriel Souart, 
the first curé of Notre Dame who came in 
1657 and who had studied medicine. 


The following interesting document whic 
has never yet been published, is a copy ¢ 
the original deed drawn up in the year 165 
between Etienne Bouchard, surgeon, and 
several important inhabitants of Villemari 
and signed by the Governor Paul « 
Chomede de Maisonneuve. 


Bouchard had been engaged in 1653 by 
La Societe de Montréal for five years, 


Pardevant nous Lambert Closse Commis ay 
greffe et Tabellionnage de Villemarye en lisle de 
montreal. 

Feurent presents en leurs personnes Urbain 
Tessier dit la Vigne Louis Gueretin, Nicolas 
Millet, Gilbert barbier, Marin Janot, Simon 
Galbrun Jacques Mousseaux, Louis boussault, 
André dumay Jean du May, Gabriel le Scel dit 
du Clos, Jean aubuchon, Jacques Archambault, 
Gilles lozon, Jacques beauvais, Jean Valays, 
Jean olivier, Robert godebou, Jean Grimart 
Sebastien odio dit la flesche, Jean Gervaisse, 
Jullien dobigeon Louis de la Saudraye, bertran 
devennes, Jacques morin, Jean descarryes, Jean 
Milot, André heurtebize, pierre Godin, Rene 
bondy estienne lair, Mathurin Langevin, Jean 
le mercher, pierre Chauvin, pierre piron, marin 
heurtebize, tant pour eux que pour leurs families 
et enfans d’une part. Et: Estienne bouchard, 
Maistre Chyrurgien du dict Villemarye daultre 
part, lesquels en la présence de monsieur le 
Gouverneur de La ditte Ysle sont demeures 
daccord de ce qui sen suit, scavoir que, Le dict 
bouchart sest obligé de penser et medicamenter. 
de toutes sortes de maladyez tout naturelle 
quaccidentelles, excepte de la peste, grosse 
verolle, de la lepre, mal caduc Et la litotomye ou 
opilation de la pierre Jusques a une entiere 
Guerison autant que faire se poura, moyennant 
La somme de Cent Sols par chascune année, 
pour chasque personne cy desus nomme qué 
pour leurs femmes’ et enfans payable en deux 
termes et qartiers lequel temps commencera de 
Courir Ce Jourdhuy, Et pour leurs enfans qui 
viendront a naistre cy aprés de Jour de leur 
naissance et arrivant Le deceds de quelques Uns 
des desdits susnommes le dict bouchart ne 
laissera destre satisfait de l’anne entiere ef 
quelque saison et Jour que le dict deceds arrivé, 
De plus quil Sera Libre, tant audict bouchard 
que aus dits susnommé de rompre, le dict 
present traitté toutefois et quantes qu’ils le 
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Jugeronts a propos en le faisant bien et deum’t 
signifier a qui I] appartiendra Ce qui neantmoins 
ne sexecutera que pour les annes qui ne seront 
pas commencer, de Plus que le dict bouchard ne 
poura rompre le present traitte en lesgard de 
Ceux qui seront atteints de quelque maladys 
quau prealable Ils ne soient entierement gueris. 
si ce nest de leurs Consentement, faict au fort 
de Villemarye en lad-Isle le trentieme Jour. de 
mars mil Six Cent Cinquante Cing et ont les 
dits aubuchon Gervaisse, Janot le mercher, 
godin, bondy, piron daubigeon, langevin, le 
barbier, boussot du may et mouceaux signé 


avecq le dict bouchart et pour tous les aultres — 


susnommeés, IIs ont déclaré ne scavoir escryr ny 
signer. 

Bouchard, Gilbert barbier André demer p 
pinot Marin Janot J Gervaisse Jean obuchon 
Louis Boussot Rene Bondy. J Mousseaux M. 
Langevin, Jean Le mercher Pierre gaudin Paul 
de chomedey J. Dobigeon L Closse. 

Le quatre apvril mil Six Cents Cinquante 
Cing sont comparus estienne bouchard Mre 
Chirurgien de Villemarye d’une part Et Jacques 
picot dit la brye Jean Jean leduc Toussaint 
hunault, blaise Juillet dit dit avignon Et pierre 
Richomme daultre part Et Jean frenot daultre 
part Lesquels ont faict, entre eux Chascun en 
leur esgard mesme pactions Et conventions 
Contenues de laultre part dont lecture leur a 
este faitte, lesquelles Conventions Commence- 
ront de Courir du mesme Jour trente mars mil 
six Cents Cinquante Cing.—Et ont le dict 
avignon le duc, hunault Et frenot et Richomme 
declaré ne scavoir escryre ny signer. 


BouCHARD. 


PauL DE CHoMEDEY. Jacques Picor. 


Copie conforme I’original, sauf pour les 
mots ou parties de mots soulignés lesquels 
manquent dans Ie document qui est quelque 
peu détérioré. 

Pecote de Belestre came in 1659 and his 
name is chiefly remembered as that doctor 
who was associated with the famous Dollard 
in forming a partnership for cultivating 
and clearing the Iand in view of future 
establishments. After Dollard’s death his 
effects were in the possession of Dr. de 
Belestre. 

_ Dr. de Belestre was the first physician 
in Montreal to sign physician instead of 
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surgeon after his name. From this doctor 
descended the Belestre family. 

Pierre Piron, surgeon, added to his in- 
come by sawing boards with a long saw. 
He married in 1663 Jeanne Lorrion. 

Another surgeon living at this time 
in Montreal was Louis Chartier, who was at 
Montreal in 1653. He was drowned at 
Montreal July 20, 1660. Four days before 
Dollard left Montreal on his memorable 
journey he gave his note to Chartier for 


thirty livres. There were in use in Canada 


two kinds of livres, foreign and those used 
in the country. The money of the country — 
was worth about a quarter more than that 
of France; thus, a piece of fifteen sous 
(capper French) was worth here twenty 
cappers. | 

Pierre Bonnefons came in 1661. In 1663 
he was a corporal in the militia and in 
Montreal, in 1665. Jean Gaillard came to 
Montreal in 1661. Jean Bonnet in 1681. 
René Sauvageau de Maisonneuve in 1667. 
Jean Michel, who was de la Salle’s comrade 
on his voyage on the Mississippi during 
the years 1678-1683. Another surgeon of 
La Salle’s was Jean Rouseel. Sieur de la 
Rousseliere. Dubois came in 1658; Francois 
Bellemant, in 1659; Francois Caron in 
1660 served under Bouchard; Nicolas Col- 
son, in 1660 associated with Bouchard; Jean 
Thévenet, in 1660; Vincent Basset du 
Lartre, Town-major, 1666; Claude Galoppe, 
1666; René Sauvageau de Maisonneuve, 
1667. i | 

On April 17, 1681, the Recollets acquired 
from Sieur Jean Martinet de Fonblanche, 
surgeon, and from his wife a clos of about 
three arpents: 


An area surrounded by pieux planted in 
the earth with all the trees and plants which 
are planted in the paid clos excepting those 
plants serving for medicine. 

The price was four thousand livres “current 
money of this country,” payable in four pay- 
ments the last to be made in the year 1694 
(but it was not paid till 1696). To this contract 
is joined an important declaration by Mr. 


Doilier. 
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SoME PROMINENT SURGEONS AT QUEBEC AND THREE 
RIVERS 

As far back as the year 1657, patent 

letters were granted for the registration of 


surgeons in Quebec. Although under the. 


French régime the medical profession was 
under no particular restraint, yet there was 
an ordinance introduced in 1750 by Intendant 
Bigot: “That those wishing to | practice 
in a city were to be examined before the 
physicians of the King in the presence of 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Jurisdic- 
tion.” Those wishing to practice in the out- 
lying districts were to pass an examination 
before the physician of the King and a sub- 
delegation. The penalty of breaking this 
law was two hundred francs. 
Midwives were also known to have come 
to Canada from France. There was a certain 
_ Mlle. Berry who lived in 1730 at St. Foy 
and Madeléine Bouchette came in 1772 for 
four hundred livres a year. 
_ Three Rivers was then the third place of 
importance in Lower Canada. There was a 
church and convent. The “convent, St. 
Ursule, was founded in 1677 by M. de St. 


Valier, and has been burnt down twice. Iron | 


works were established in 1737 by the 
French. The works were situated about 
eight miles back of the town. In 1808 these 
works passed under the management of the 
British who employed as many as three 
hundred men in connection with the works. 
Brick-making was also carried on near the 
little town under the English reign. 

_ The presence of the Canadian Fencibles, 
who were quartered in the town made it 
quite gay. This regiment had Scotch officers 
who recruited their men in Canada. At the 
time of the American invasion in 1775 
two redoubts had been thrown up by the 


British. Many of the women living at Three 


Rivers suffered from swelled neck. 


Among the doctors who settled at Three 


Rivers was Louis Pinard. He came to 
Canada about 1657 and was for forty years 
the chief physician. in that district. His 
descendants still exist. Jean Baptiste Rien- 
tord arrived from France in 1758, and was 
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married at Bay St. Paul in 1760. He and 
his son, Francois, were surgeons, 
J. B. Badeau was born in Canada and 
settled in Three Rivers. He wrote a pan. 
phlet on the American invasion in 1775 
which concerned the district of Three 
Rivers. He was surgeon to the Hotel-Diey 
from 1694-97. Jean Madry practiced from 
1654-1655:at Three Rivers. 


Francois des Barnoiss, king’s councillor, his 
first surgeon-barber, guardian of royal charters, 
estates, privileges and ordinances made from 
ancient times on the art and state of surgeon- 


barbers for all the kingdom of France and HR 4H 
honorary and perpetual provost of the Royal ol 
College of St. Come in the University of Paris 0 
accorded to Jean Madry, surgeon-barber of d 
Quebec, the power to establish in New France ‘ 
the creating of surgeon-barbers for the public ‘ 
good and named him his lieutenant and clerk. 
Done at Paris, April 2, 1658.° | 
This unnatural union of barber and surgeon P 


later was to give rise to considerable friction, 

which finally lead to the separation of the 

surgeons. But for many years surgeons were 

associated in the public mind with barbers. | 
In 1663 Jean Madry was elected as the 

first alderman of Quebec. He married, in 

1660, Francoise, daughter of the notary, 

Duquet. In 1669 while on his way to visit a 

patient he was drowned. His widow married 

the celebrated Captain de la Durantoye. 

Such able writers as Faillon, Sulte and 

others have written about Madry and Louis 

Deshaies who were at Three Rivers, 1658. 

Charles Alavoine who also came in 1658 

from France with his father, a merchant, 

practiced in the district of Three Rivers 

until his death in 1767. Francois Raimbout 

was practicing here in 1748. Louis Deshayes 

was there about 1658 and in 1637 appears 

the name of Ainie de Ia Perle; in 1636 

Nicolas Courson,' who later returned to 

France; 1658 Francois Bollemaine, Michel 

Gamelin; Lafontaine came about 1660. 

André‘Crevier 1642-44, and Louis Deshaies 

about 1658. Passerieu, dit Bonneford was 


6 Edits and Ordinances 111. 82-83. Printed at 
Quebec, 1856. 
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at Three Rivers in 1720. Among the early 
surgeons who settled at Quebec were the 
following: Florent Bonnerme, came in 1647. 
He attended Marie de Ia Troche de St. 
Joseph in her last illness. Jourdan Lajus 
became in 1697 surgeon-general; Gervais 
Beaudain was born in Canada in 1752; 
Jean Coutard came to Quebec in 1716, 
Gaspard Emeri-Lassonde, whose descen- 
dents still exist, Pierre Landeran; Simon 
Sauperan; Pierre des Verger-Bourgon was 
born in Quebec in 1718. Jourdan Lajus in 
1697 was a surgeon in the army. Louis- 
Henri Duhamel du Monceau, was a member 
of ’Acadamie des Sciences, and a botanist 
of note. He came in 1740 and kept a record 
of meteorological observations from 1741- 
1744. But it must be borne in mind that 
many of these so-called surgeons were not 
qualified to write doctor after their name. 
In some instances they could not even read 

Francois Gendron came in 1643. Unlike 
other surgeons who had settled at Quebec, 
or nearby, he went straight to the country 
of the Hurons where he lived till 1656 
and then returned to France. Soon his fame 
went abroad as one learned in all the virtues 
of healing herbs for during his stay in the 
country of the Hurons he had diligently 
studied the plants and their different uses. 


He was called to treat Anne of Austria, the 


mother of Louis x1v. Gendron prepared the 


-way for later botanists by helping to make 


known the vast and hitherto unknown treas- 
ures contained in the forests of Canada. 
The Indians were botanists enough to 
know and value the endless variety of 
medicinal roots to be found in their woods. 
Alexander Mackenzie on his trip up the 
Peace River mentions that he found these 
Indians well acquainted with the medicinal 
virtues of the different herbs and barks of 
trees. He cured one of their women, whose 
breast had been lacerated with flint stones, 
with poultices and salves. | 
The diseases most common among the 
Northern Indians were fevers, rheumatism, 
dysentery and pleurisy. Later smallpox 


and venereal diseases were communicated 
to these Indians by Europeans. Their 
remedies were few and simple. An abun- 
dance of cold water was allowed, sweating 
and purging. The root of the ipecacuanhe 
was often used to produce a vomit. Other 
remedies used were bleeding, caustics and 
astringents. The instrument used for bleed- 
ing was'a sharp flint stone and thorns. 
Their treatment of smallpox was to 
plunge themselves in cold water in the 
beginning of the disease which proved fatal 
to them. 
But it was during this eighteenth century 


_ that so much splendid work'was undertaken 


by such men as Kalm and Michaut, and 
later in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century came that wonderful genius Cursh, 
a name specially endeared to Canadians. 
Even that extraordinary man, William 
Cobbett, found time on his first and sub- 
sequent visits to America to carry back with 
him to England several species of trees and 
herbs, not forgetting the Indian corn.’ | 
Titus Smith of Halifax-about the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, did a great — 
work in this connection for Nova Scotia. 

Among others who came to Canada in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century 
was the brilliant surgeon and _ botanist, 
Michael Sarrazin. Charlevoix was surprised 
that a man of his ability should be content 
to remain in a colony. 

Michael Sarrazin (Sarrasin) was born in 
1659. He came to Canada in 1685 and was 


_ appointed several years later king’s physi- 


cian for Canada. He was in 1702 the only 
bearer of that title in all New France. His 
salary was but six hundred livres a year 
and no recompense from his patients. He 
married (about 1712?) Marie Anne, daugh- 
ter of Francois Hazeur, and by her had 
several children. 

Sarrazin enjoyed high repute as a physi- 
cian and became distinguished as a natu- 


7Miss Mitford mentions that Cobbett in his 
garden at Botley, grew his. green Indian corn, his 
Caroline beans and water melons which could hardly 


have been excelled. 
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ralist. His scientific researches won him a 
seat in the French Academy of Sciences, 
and a plant was named in his honor. 
This was the Sarracenia purpurea (pitcher 
plant) and is the only Canadian species. 
He was in 1707 at the age of 77 also a 
member of the Supreme Council of Quebec. 
He died there, September, 1734. His widow 
received a pension from the King, and his 
sons, who were studying in Paris, were 
regarded as protégés of the State. He pub- 
lished several works on natural history as 
well as on medicine. His work on the 
‘Anatomy of the Beaver’’’ is very valuable. 
He sent to l’Académie des Sciences de 
Paris, notes on the wolverine, muskrat, seal 
and porpoise. When Sarrazin died, Mother 
Plessés of the Hotel-Dieu implored the 
Minister of France to send them if possible 
somebody who could replace the severe loss 
they had sustained in the death of Sarrazin. 
“There are many so-called doctors,” she 
wrote “‘who could only bleed and do a few 
amputations.”’® . 

One of the Jesuit Fathers, Father Rasles, 
had broken by a fall the right hip and the 
left leg. After nineteen years the callus 
growing wrong at the place of fracture it 
became necessary to break the left leg again. 
Sarrazin who was present at the operation, 
was amazed at the manner in which the 
priest bore his pain. “Ah! my Father, let 
a few groans escape, you have so much 
cause for them.” 

Another physician named Sarrazin lived 
in Canada at the same time. This was 
Nicolas, born in Paris in 1655, also the son 
of a physician. He married (1680) Catherine 
Blondeau, at Charlesbourg, by her he had 
ten children. The date of his death is 
not recorded, but must have been after 
r700.** 

Dr. Gaulthier of Quebec was also an 
eminent botanist. He was one of the 


* The description of the beaver in his memoires at 
the Académie des Sciences, 1704, p. 48. 

A letter on the mineral waters at Cap de la 
Magdeleine in, “‘Memoires de Trévous,” 1736, p. 56. 

10 The Jesuit Relations, Vol. xvi. 


members of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of France. The wintergreen was discovered 
by him and named by Peter Kalm, “Gaul. 
theria Procumbens” Kalm much 
indebted to Gaulthier for valuable informa. 
tion furnished him."! 

Dr. De la Croix of Quebec, sent a number 
of Canadian plants about this time to 
Paris, as well as some specimens of copper 
from Lake Superior. Dr. Ahern mentions 
the following facts: ‘De la Croix was a 
botanist and gathered plants to send to 
Europe. The Intendant Hocquart writing 
to the Minister says, ‘I have sent five cases 
of plants for the King’s Gardens, of which 
one wassent by the Sieur La Croix, Surgeon,” 
Writing again the following year about 
another shipment of plants Hocquart men- 
tions that most of the plants were gathered 
by the Sieur La Croix, Surgeon of Quebec to 
whom he had paid seventy-five francs for 
his reimbursement of similar expenses, 
As a result of these gifts, the Academy 
of Science determined to encourage the 
study of natural science. Instructions were 
sent out to New France to the Intendant 
to urge all those capable of undertaking 
this work to gather all plants, roots and 
minerals which would .be useful or worthy 
of notice.!” 

The name of Philippe Louis Frangois 
Badelart, a famous surgeon of the French 
corps, brings us to the period which precedes 
and follows the Conquest of Canada in 
1759 by the English. 

Badelart was surgeon-major_ to 
French troops, and came in 1757 to Canada. 
He was a clever surgeon and seems to have 
been much liked,-and yet at times he was 
difficult to understand, for we find from 
Montcalm’s letters that Badelart was not 
a favorite of the General’s. Writing t0 


1t Dr. Gaulthier collected in 1745 for the King’ $ 
garden a number seeds of the various plants im 
Canada. He occupied many high positions of trust 
in the country: Councilor, Assessor to the Council 
and a member of the Superior Council. 

2 Ahern, M. J. Le Bullétin Médical de Quebec 
(See Charlatanism.) 
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Bourlamaqueon December 9, 1758, Mont- 
calm says: 


Quant 4 Badelart, j’écris 4 M. Bernier une 
lettre pour qu’il soit rayé, et que l’on attache a 
ce bataillon ou Emery ou Hameau. Je reponds a 
sa protectrice, la Mére Ste-Claude, religieuse de 
/'Hépital Général) que c’est un homme incorri- 
gible, et mon avis 4 La Rochette, qui intercéde 
pouri lu idem. Cependant, vous étes le maitre, 
et dites-le 4 Bernier, gardez-le dans le dernier 
cas (car toute le famille, ou pour mieux dire 


BapELaRT, PuitippE-Louis-Frangoais (M£pecin-CHirur- 
GIEN), (1728-1802). 


celle de sa femme sollicitera), que ce soit 4 la 
sa-satisfaction d’Arnoux et trouvez moyen de 
vous faire solliciter par M. l’intendant, inspirez 
cela autrement refus 4 tout le monde (60). 

Ecrivant encore au méme le 18 mars, 1759, 
Montcalm dit: “L’affaire Badelart doit étre 
finie avant mon arrivée” (61). Un peu plus loin, 
ily ajoute: “Vous avez plus lu la lettre de 
dame Badelart que moi, car je vous l’avais 
renvoyée sans la lire et vous comprenez bien 
que le point est Ia bienséance de la part des 
colons glorieux et rendant peu” (62). Sous la 
meme date il le mentionne de nouveau, ainsi: 
Comme on est bien et médiocrement avec 
notre ami Doreil 4 peu de frais assurément, 
Sila boudé contre moi 4 Québec pour Badelart 


il est parti content de moi me le disputant avec 


M. de Vaudreuil” (63). 


Badelart as surgeon to the troops was 
present at the battle on the Plains of 
Abraham, where he was, made prisoner by 
Sergent Fraser, or as one account mentions, 
that seeing the troops were about.to yield, 
he retired to the rear where he found a 
wounded Highlander, named Fraser, who 
was bleeding profusely from a wound. 
Badelart first dressed the wounds, then gave 
himself up to Fraser as a prisoner of war. 
The two soon afterwards became great 
friends and near neighbors. One hundred. 
years later a relation of Fraser’s presented 
Badelart’s pistol to one of his descendants. 

Badelart died in 1802 at Quebec and 
was buried in Lorette. Abbe Casgrain, 
Mr. Sulte and Dr. Ahern havewritten agreat 
deal about this interesting surgeon. 

Dr. André Arnoux, surgeon-major of the 
French troops quartered in Quebec, was 
living in Quebec at the same time as 
Badelard and it was at his house on the 
Grand Allée that Montcalm’s wounds were 
dressed after the battle of the Plains of 
Abraham. | 

It is quite clear as to who the surgeon 
was who attended Montcalm, but the ques- 
tion as to who attended Wolfe, or if he had a 
surgeon, has never been satisfactorily settled. 
Two surgeons’ names have been men- 
tioned, Dr. Edwin Tudor and Dr. Thomas 
Wilkins. The former claimed that he was 
with Wolfe, and that Wolfe presented him 
with his pistols before he died. These pistols 
were not long ago offered for sale by some of 
his descendents, who: claimed that they 
were the very ones given by Wolfe to 


_ this surgeon. 


In that magnificent work of Dr. Dough- 
ty’s, ‘““The Siege of Quebec” he gave the 
following account: “He (Montcalm) was 
conducted to the house of Mr. Arnoux, 
the surgeon. Dr. Arnoux was on duty at 
Isle-Aix-Noif, but his brother, an apothe- 
cary, dressed the wound and saw at once it 
was a fatal one. Being asked by Montcalm 
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what his medical verdict was, he thought it 
his duty to tell him the truth.” This truly 
great and worthy man heard Arnoux pro- 
nounce his sentence of death with a firm 
and undaunted soul, his mind calm and 
severe, his countenance soft and pleasing, 
and with a look of indifference whether he 
lived or died. He begged Arnoux to be so 
kind and outspoken as to tell him how many 
hours he thought he might yet live. Arnoux 
answered him that he might hold out until 
one in the morning. “So much the better,” 
returned Montcalm, “I am happy that I 
shall not live to see the surrender of 

Arnoux was then living at 59 St. Louis 
Street. Casgrain has proved with infinite 
trouble that this was the house where Mont- 
calm died at five o’clock, September 14, 
1759. This house was sold to the military 
government in 1811. 

Dr. Ahern, mentions the following about 
Arnoux. He was surgeon-major, in 1749 of 
the King’s ships at Rochefort. He left 
France in June, 1749 and came to Canada 
where he was promoted surgeon-major to 
the army at Quebec, he was also Director 
of the Military Hospitals of the Colony. 
Montcalm held him in high esteem and 
when he left for Montreal, to join Governor 
Vaudreuil, he took Arnoux with him. 
Arnoux constantly followed the army and 
superintended the field hospitals and was 
seldom at Quebec, except when he went with 
the Governor. Montcalm calls him “my 
dear little Arnoux.” Montcalm was god- 
father to one of his ten children. 

It was Arnoux who bought for Montcalm 
the house which the latter occupied on the 
ramparts of Quebec, known since as “the 
house of Montcalm.” Arnoux died in Mon- 
treal, August, 1760. His widow returned 
to France, and in 1766 received fifteen 
thousand livres from the French govern- 
ment, which her husband had advanced for 
the military hospitals of the Colony during 
the siege of Quebec. She was then in great 
need and applied to the French Government 
for aid. 
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Antoine Bréault was surgeon-major t 
the troop at the time of the conquest and 
his name is mentioned in connection with 
that of Arnoux in a communication fron 
Bigot to De Levis. 


Briault, Antoine, chirurgien major. 
L’Intendant Bigot au Chevalier de Levis, 
7 Quebec, 28 juillet 1759. 
_ St on s’était adressé 4 moi pour avoir k 
meémoire des drogues que vous souhaitez pow 
les sauvages, vous l’auriez déj eu & 
lance. Je ne fais que de revenir de visiter nos 
hopitaux et demain vous aurez a midi o 


mieux dire Lajus, les remédes qu’il demande. 


(5) 


Bigot au Chevalier de Lévis. 
Québec, 29 juillet, 1759.’ 
L’ Hopital Général m’a fait dire que Monsieur 
Briault, chirurgien-major, avait envoyé hier 
au soir au sieur Lajus ce qu’il avait demande 
en drogues; ainsi il aura de quoi traiter les 
sauvages. (6) | 


Du méme au méme. 
? Montréal, 13 mai, 1760. 
Je suis convaincu que Briault, _laissera 
liberté entiére 4 chaque blessé de se servir du 
chirurgien qu’il voudra, et ainsi il n’y aura 
point de différence entre eux. (7) 


Bigot au Chevalier de Lévis. | 
Québec, 5 aout, 1759. 

Je viens dans l’instant d’envoyer a |’Hopital 
Général chercher les drogues que le sieur Lajus 
a demandeées. Le sieur Briault n’en avait pas 4 
’Hépital Général; il a été obligé d’aller en 
chercher en ville. Je [ui ordonne d’envoyer pat 
la suite, ce qu’on lui demandera pour le Sault 
une fois pour toutes. Les drogues seront portees 
avant minuit a Monsieur Lajus. (1) 


Montréal, 3 mai, 1760. 

Monsieur le Marquis de Vaudreuil m’a prie 
de faire passer le sieur Briault, chirurgien- 
major a l’Hépital Général, pour y remplir ses 
fonctions, et il m’a fait faire I’observation 
qu’il n’y avait pas un seul chirurgien-major 
dans la colonie pour prendre soin des troupes ¢t 
des Canadiens. Comme c’est un hépital de 
marine, j’ai l’honneur de vous prévenir que le 
chirurgien-major des troupes de terre qui est 
le sieur Arnoux, ne pourra y ordonner pout les 
pansements sans |’agrément du sieur Briault, et 
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suppose que ces deux chirurgiens-majors ne 
fussent pas d’accord, vous serez 4 méme de les y 
mettre, et en ce cas, le sieur Arnoux s’en 
tiendrait 4 l’ambulance de notre armée avec 
quelques sous-chirurgiens pour [’aider, parce 
qu’il est indispensable que les chirurgiens 
attachés 4 vos bataillons de terre travaillent a 


'Hépital-Général. Cela s’est pratique ainsi 


’année derni¢re notre armée de Québec. (9) 


During the siege of Quebec, the Hotel- 
Dieu and the Convent of the Ursulines 
suffered a great deal. Under the name of the 
Hétel-Dieu were included the convent, 
hospital, church, court-yard, cemetery and 
gardens. Most of the inmates of the Hotel- 
Dieu during the term of the siege took 
refuge in the Hépital Général, as it was 
safer from the bombardment of the town, 
being built on the banks of the river St. 
Charles, about a mile from the city. 3 

This hospital, unlike the Hotel-Dieu of 
Montreal and Quebec, owed its existence, 
to one of the settlers of the Colony, Mgr. de 
St. Vallier, the second Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Quebec. It was situated about a 
mile from the walls on the river St. Charles 
and was originally the Convent of the 
Recollets from whom the Bishop bought it. 
The Bishop spent one hundred thousand 
crowns on the buildings, one of which was 
kept separate for the use of the insane. 
Charlevoix in his account of this hospital 
says: “It is the finest house in all Canada 
and would be no disparagement to our 
largest cities in France.” Dr. Doughty men- 
tions the fact that, “prior to the foundation 
of the Hépital Général there had been estab- 
lished at Quebec, since 1688, an office for the 
relief of the poor,” the Bureau des pauvres. 
It was first occupied as a hospital on October 
30, 1692 to which every colonist and 
community was bound to furnish an annual 
sum, to be expended under the management 
of trustees. The revenue of this Bureau 
amounted to two thousand livres a year, 
which was sufficient at that time to relieve 
the helpless poor. The Bishop having 
undertaken to relieve the helpless and 
infirm poor obtained the junction of these 


funds with the revenue of his own benefac- 
tions and the trustees of the Bureau. des 
pauvres were chosen also to be administra- 
tors of the Hépital Général. The hospital 
which was opened on April 1, 1693 was 
placed under the care of the Sisters of the 
Hotel-Dieu, but later the hospital trustees 
took over the management. 

In 1701 the nuns of the hospital were 
made a separate and independent commu- 


nity. At the time of the siege this hospital 


was crowded to its utmost capacity with 
the wounded, and all the outbuildings were 
fitted up to serve as temporary quarters. | 
The Sister Superior at this time was 
related to deRamzay who commanded in 


the town. It was from this hospital that the 


nuns saw the British soldiers when they 
appeared on the heights. After the siege, 
Knox, who was appointed Inspector of 
hospitals in 1776, was detailed on duty for a 
time at the Hépital Général and he speaks in 


glowing terms of the way the wounded Eng- 


lish were cared for by the Sisters. The British 
on their part had set up hospitals on the 
island of Orleans under the superintendence 


‘of Surgeon Robert Adair. In one of General 


Wolfe’s letters he mentions that “‘the works 
for the securing of our hospital and stores 
on the Isle of Orleans, were finished on the 
gth of July.” The Church of St. Joseph on 
the Island had also been converted into a 
hospital for the use of the fleet and army and 
Knox tells us that on the “‘outside of the 
church, or general hospital, there was a 
strong palisade with loopholes for musketry 
and all was in charge of an officer’s 


guard.” 


Article vit of the Capitulation agreed on 
between Vice-Admiral Saunders, Brigadier- 


General Townshend, and Mr. de Ramzay, - 


Commander of Quebec, stated that the 
sick, wounded, commissaries, chaplains, 
physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, and 
other persons employed in the hospitals, 
shall be treated agreeably to the cartel 
settled between their most Christian and 
Britannick Majesties on the 6th of February, 


1759- 


| 
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Brig’r Genl. Monckton 
to Pitt. 
River St. Lawrence, 
October 8, 1759 
The French Commissary of War, having 


represented to me, the miserable state of the 


Grand Hospital (in which there are now up- 
wards of three hundred sick and wounded, 
fifteen of which are French officers and about 
eighty soldiers, prisoners of war, forty Religieuse 
and servants attending the same) must be 
reduced to misery, without some assistance from 
us, and M. Vaudreuil having acquainted me 
with his inability to assist them either with pro- 
visions or money, except paper money which is 
now of no value, all of which I believe really to 


be true, and Mr. Bigot the Intendant to give 


me bills on their treasury and on his own 
personal credit, in case there should be any 
delay in the former, I have therefore (as the 


26th article of the cartel obliges me to take car 
of and feed the wounded) advanced him gj 
hundred pounds which is more convenient to ys 
and more agreeable to them than to maintain 


them ourselves. 


The British on their part had set up howl 
on the Island of Orleans under the super. 
intendence of Surgeon Robert Adair. In one of 
General Wolfe’s letters he mentions that “the 
works for the securing of our hospital and stores 
on the Isle of Orleans, were finished on the gth of 
July.” The Church of St. Joseph on the Island 
had also been converted into a hospital for the 
use of the fleet and army, and Knox tells us that 
' on the “outside of the church, or general hos- 
pital, there was a.strong palisade with loop- 
holes for musketry and all in charge of an 


officer’s guard.” 


(To be Continued) 
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THE MEDICAL SERVICE OF THE 
EXPEDITION OF HENRY V IN THE 
CAMPAIGN OF THE SOMME IN 


1415 


Under the above caption G. E. Gask, 
C.M.G., D.S.0., F.R.C.S., the distinguished 
London surgeon, has made a most interest- 
ing contribution to Shakespearian litera- 
ture. It is contained in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, in the Section of 
the History of Medicine, February, 1923. 


EDITORIAL 


names of Thomas Morstede and William 
Bradwardyn as surgeons appear, each with 
nine more surgeons. 

The expedition set sail from Southamp- 
ton at three o'clock in the afternoon of 
Sunday, August 11, 1415, and landed on 
Wednesday, August 14th, near Harfleur at 


_ the mouth of the Seine. Siege was laid to 


After giving some details relating to the. 


preliminary arrangements for the expedi- 
tion, Gask relates such facts as are known 
regarding the organization of the medical 
service for it. ee 
Thomas Morstede of London was the 
chief surgeon. He was ordered to attend a 
muster in May, 1415 bringing with him 
fifteen persons, three of whom were to be 
archers, the rest members of his own craft. 
Morstede was ordered to be ready with his 
retinue well mounted, armed and arrayed 
by July 1, 1415, for his voyage across the 
channel. In May Morstede had applied for 
money to purchase medical stores and a 


the town which surrendered on September 
22nd, after considerable hard fighting. The 
number of British casualties is not known, 
but their losses from sickness were very 
high. It is stated that 2,000 died from the 
flux, one-fourth of whom were knights and | 


squires, including Bishop Courtnay and the 


cart with two horses in which they could be: 


carried. In another undated petition he 
asked the King’s permission to press twelve 
surgeons into the service to go with him. 
Nichol Colnet was appointed physician to 
the army but Gask says his retinue was to 
be composed of three archers, no mention 
being made of any other physicians to 
accompany him. These are the only records 
of appointments to the medical service of 
the expedition but Gask says that in the list 
of the retinue of the King at Agincourt the 
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Earl of Suffolk, and 5,000 more had to be 
invalided home, among whom were the 
Earl Marshal and the Earls of March and 
Arundel. Gask says the disease was some 
form of acute epidemic inflammation of the 
bowels, a dysentery, but there is no evidence 
by which we can now determine whether it 
was amebic or bacillary. 

On October 4th, a council of war was held 
which advised Henry to return to England. 
This the King refused to do, declaring that 
he intended to capture Calais. Accordingly 
on October 6th or 7th he Ied his army forth. 
At the largest estimation it amounted to 
but 9,000 men. All baggage wagons were left 
behind and such stores as were taken were 
carried on packhorses. The troops carried 
food for eight days. The route taken lay by 
Montvilliers and Fécamp and along the 
coast to the Somme, which they intended to 
cross at Blanchetache, as Edward 111 did 
before Crecy. On October 11th the army 
reached Arques near Dieppe, where bread 
and wine were procured for the troops under 


hat “the | 
nd stores a 
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the threat of burning the town. On October 
12th, a similar threat procured food supplies 
from the town of Eu. On the next day they 
expected to cross the Somme at Blanche- 
tache but as the French had a strong force 
at the ford a council of war decided to march 
farther up to Abbeville. Here the British 
were again disappointed as the French had 
destroyed the bridges and had a large force 
to oppose their passage. So they had to try 
yet higher up the river. The Somme runs in 
a winding course through a broad valley 
and is even at the present day surrounded 


by deep lagoons and swamps, which, as 


Gask remarks, must have been much greater 
before the river was canalized. 


Henry and his army took the road along 


the left bank of the Somme. At Pont Remy 
again the bridges were down and the French 
in force. The British halted at Hangest and 
Crouy and the chronicles recount their 
baffled and despondent mood. Gask says: 
“It is easy for us today to imagine the very 
field in which the men cast themselves down 
in weariness of body and despair of mind, 
for was it not there that troops detrained 
during the Somme campaign of 1918, and 
in the fields of Crouy, at the same time that 
we had two casualty clearing stations.” 
Next the army marching through Picquigny, 
skirting Amiens on October 16th, arrived at 


Boves. There the troops secured provisions 


and some of the archers got too much wine, 
so that they became riotous and the King 
ordered the supply of liquor stopped. 

From Boves the British followed the old 
Roman road as far as Villers Bretonneux. 
There they turned to the left and on October 
17th appeared before the walled town of 
Corbie, which in 1916 was a billeting area 
for the British. At this point the Ancre joins 
the Somme and there was a bridge but the 
French sallied forth from Corbie and Henry 
could not avail himself of: it. On leaving 
Corbie Henry turned away from the Somme, 
which there takes a very tortuous course and 
avoiding the bend at Chipilly, went to Nesle. 
It was during this part of the march that 
Bardolph stole a pix probably from a 


church at Harbonniéres for which crime 
was executed. , : 
At Nesle Henry found two places at which 
the Somme could be crossed, Bethencour 
and Voyennes. The causeways leading ty 
them had been only partially destroyed, 
The crossing was successfully accomplished, 
Having crossed the Somme Henry turned 
North passing through Athies and Monchy 
La Gache to Doight. He followed the main 
road from Athies to Albert leaving Péronne 
on the left. While Henry ascended the left 
bank of the Somme the French had gone up 
the right. They now retired to Bapaume 
and as the English advanced about a mile 
beyond Péronne, they found the. roads 
already trodden by the French, a discovery 
which filled them with despair. This place 
must have been the hill that rises up from 
St. Quentin, where the road from Doight 
joins that out of Péronne. The army then 
advanced towards Albert, formerly called 
Ancre, and quartered at Forceville and 
Acheux. On October 23 Henry marched 
towards -‘Luchen,. passing between it and 
Doullens, and lodged at Bonnieres, while 
the Duke of York with the advance guard 


was at Frévent. The next day he crossed the 


Canche, marched to Blangy, and found the 
French in front near Maisoncelles. October 
25th, St. Crispin’s Day, the Battle of 
Agincourt was fought which resulted in 
such a splendid victory for Henry’s tried 
and worn army of certainly not more than 
10,000 over a French force at least ten times 
larger. The English arrived at their objec- 
tive, Calais on October 29th. 

Every American who served in France 


_ during the Iate War should read the wonder- 


ful descriptions of Henry v’s campaign in 


Shakespeare’s play of that name. To those . 


who had the privilege of serving with the 
British the episodes in which the great 
dramatist depicts the characteristics of the 
British Tommy and the Scotch and Irish 
soldiers, who served under Henry, will 
help to recall incidents which must have 
come under their observation, showing the 
tenacity of racial traits and once more 
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illustrating the universality of Shakespeare’s 
genius. To Mr. Gask we owe a debt of 
gratitude for his delightful exposition of the 
main facts of interest uniting the campaign 
of 1415 with the campaigns of the British 
Expeditionary Force of the World War. 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL | 
CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY | 
OF MEDICINE 


At a meeting of the permanent com- 
mittee of the International Society of the 
History of Medicine, held at Antwerp on 
April 11, 1923, it was voted to hold the 
Fourth International Congress of the His- 
tory of Medicine at Geneva, Switzerland, 
during the third week of July, 1925. The 
following officers were elected: 

President: Dr. Charles Greene. Cumston, 
Geneva. | 

Secretary General: Dr. A. de 
Geneva. (Rue Général Dujour, 20.) 

President of Honor: Sir D’Arcy Power, 
London. 


Vice-Presidents of Honor: Dr. Edward B. 


Peyer, 


| Krumbhaar, Philadelphia, Dr. Tricot-Royer, 


Antwerp, Dr. J. G. deLint, Gorinchem, 
Holland, Dr. Charles Singer, London, The 
President of the Medical Society of Geneva 
for the year 1925. 


THE CENTENARY OF A GREAT 
ANATOMIST 


The year 1923 marks the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Joseph Leidy, 
of whose life Dr. Middleton has written 
an account in this issue. 

Succeeding Horner as _ professor of 
anatomy at the University of Pennsylvania 
he filled the chair with distinction until his 
death in 1891. During the later years of his 
life he was also professor of zoology in the 
Biological Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Although his fame as a great biologist has 
somewhat obscured his services to medicine 


nevertheless the latter were very great. He _ 


wrote a most excellent “Textbook of 
Human Anatomy” and his investigations in 
human and animal parasitology are classic. 
Above all, however, we would here recall his 
personal influence on the hundreds of 
students who attended his lectures and 
demonstrations. Few teachers have exerted 
a more beneficial influence on so many © 
young men. | 

Leidy’s most marked characteristics were _ 
modesty and simplicity coupled with an ° 
underlying forcefulness and strength of 
mind and character which wielded a tre- 
mendous influence on all who came in 
contact with him. He was truly beloved by 
all. ‘The writer well remembers his last 
lecture given some weeks before his death. 
Leidy had been in poor health during the 
session and on the occasion of what was to 
be, in due course, the last lecture on anat- 
omy, the students decorated the anatomical 
amphitheatre with flowers. When Leidy 
entered he was quite overcome at finding 
himself in a bower of flowers and at the 
heartfelt warmth with which the students 


greeted him. Pausing for a few moments 


to collect himself he expressed his gratitude 
for what he termed a floral tribute to 
anatomy and then devoted the hour to a 
serious talk partly reminiscent and auto- 
biographical, and replete with advice for 
the future of his hearers. The young men 
listened in reverential silence and their 
deep feeling was manifested by the quiet- 
ness, almost solemnity with which they 
departed from the hall. This was Leidy’s 
last public utterance. His funeral was 
attended by an immense throng of persons 
from all ranks of life anxious to pay their 
last tribute of respect to one whose intrinsic 
greatness had only been equaled by the 
quiet virtue and simplicity of his character. 

As there is elsewhere published in this 
number of the ANNALS OF MEDICAL 
History an account of Leidy’s career it 
renders unnecessary any further editorial 
notice of the record of his scientific 
achievements. 


4, 

| 

| 

| 


To the Editor: | 

The following sketch is founded on a 
book containing the life and three portraits 
of Dr. Anderson, many of his engravings, 
a sketch of his life written by himself and 
extracts from his diary. 

Alexander Anderson was born in New 
York City in 1775 and has the distinction of 
being the first American wood engraver.’ 


Woopcuts ENGRAVED BY Dr. 


Of the four varieties of engravings, line- 


engraving, etching, mezzotint and wood- 


engraving, the woodcut is historically the 
earliest. Modern wood engraving is due to 
the genius of Thomas Bewick (1753-1828). 
At a very early age Anderson showed an 
interest in drawing and engraving. At the 
' Burr, Frederick M. Life and Work of Alexander 
Anderson, Burr Bros., N. Y., 1893. 
2 Baker, W. S. American Wood Engravers and 
Their Works, Philadelphia, 1875. 
Linton, W. G. History of Wood Engraving in 
America, New York, 1882. 


CORRESPON 


age of fourteen he entered the office of 
Dr. Joseph Young as a student of medicine 
At twenty: he obtained his certificate t 
practice medicine, and although he imme 
diately started, he found time to engrave 
illustrations both on copper and type-meta 
for all the principal publishers in New York. 
Burr in his book on Anderson, states that 
in September, 1794, Anderson decided to 


ANDERSON. 
engrave a number of cuts on wood for an 
edition of “The Looking Glass for the 
Mind,’’ which ‘was being published by 
William Durell. 
Such was the beginning of wood engraving 
in this country! A poor medical student, 
supplied with rude tools that were manu: 


-factured by an ordinary blacksmith, sus- 


tained only by his native genius and but 
scantily remunerated, in the face of the 


greatest difficulties, laid the foundation of 


the art that now occupies so prominent a 
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position for the amusement and instruction 
of millions. 

In 1795 the yellow-fever broke out in 
New York and Anderson gave up his 
engraving and took a place as house-surgeon 
at Bellevue Hospital, on a salary of four 
dollars a day, where he remained for three 
months. His diary contains many interesting 
details of his experience with yellow-fever 
at this time. 

In 1796 he received the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine at Columbia College. He 


Woopcut ENGRAVED By Dr. ANDERSON. 


married in 1797 and opened up an office 
as a publisher of small, illustrated books. 
This venture was not successful. In 1798 
he lost his infant son, brother, father, 
mother, wife, mother-in-law, and sister-in- 
law. At this time saddened by — those 
losses, he made up his mind to abandon the 
practice of medicine, which had become 
very distasteful to him, and to devote his 
entire time to engraving. 

After a short trip to the West Indies, he 
returned to New York and married the 
sister of his first wife. When settled in his 
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new home he seriously took up engraving 
and it became his life work. | 

He made the woodcuts for ‘‘The Looking 
Glass for the Mind”; ‘‘Quadrupeds’’; ‘‘Sal- 
magundi”’; “Emblems of Mortality’’; for 
the Quaker publisher, Samuel Woods, and 
for the publications of the American Tract 
Society. His Jast important engraving on 
copper was made about the year 1812, and 
represented “The Last Supper” after the 
original by Holbein. 

Dr. Anderson at this time was a great 


friend of Washington Irving’s, whom he had 

often met in the various publishing houses. 
He instructed Irving in the art of playing 
the clarinet. Irving always spoke of Dr. 
Anderson in the most pleasant manner and 
described him as being, “‘handsome, artless, 
full of good humor, and as gentle as a 
woman.” 

In his eighty-fourth year he was active 
in his work and retained an extraordinary 
vigor both of body and mind. At the age of 
ninety-three he made a series of pictures — 
for Barber’s “‘ Historical Collections of New 
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Jersey” which was the last thing he did. 
In 1868 he moved to Jersey City to live 
with his son-in-law, Dr. Edwin Lewis, and 
there he died on January 17, 1870, a short 
time before his ninety-fifth birthday. He 
was interred in Greenwood Cemetery. 

Mr. Lossing, one of his friends and fellow 
engravers, spoke of him as follows: 


Dr. Anderson worked industriously with an 
ever-cheerful spirit, was kind and loving, and 
generous to all around, in a word he lived a pure, 
_ simple, blameless and useful life. He was of less 
than medium height, compactly built with mild 


and beautiful dark gray eyes and a face eve 
beaming with indices of kindly feelings and 
serenity of spirit and for many years thy 
venerable head was surrounded, as by a hab, 
with white locks and beard. His voice was sof 
and low. He was genial in thought and con. 
versation and had a quick perception of genuine 
humor. To him the world was a delightful place 
to live in, because it was a reflex of his own 
sweet spirit. He was extremely regular in al 
his habits. He once said to a friend, “I would 
not sit up after ten o’clock at night to see an 
angel!” 


JacoB ROSENBLOOM. 
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GREEK BioLoGy AND Greek Mepicine. By Charles 
Singer. Chapters in the History OF SciENCE. Gen- 
eral Editor Charles Singer. 1. Oxford Univ. 1922. 


In this unpretentious little volume there 
is presented a most valuable study of the 
evolution of biology and medicine among 
the Greeks from the commencement of 
such studies down to the latest evidences 
of Greek influence in them. The remains of 
early Greek art dating from the seventh 
and sixth century B.c. show “a closeness 
of observation of animal forms that tells of a 
people awake to the study of nature.” The 
so-called Coan classificatory system a some- 
what crude classification of animals con- 
tained in the work “On Regimen,” in the 
Hippocratic Collection, dated the fifth 
century B.c. “shows a close and accurate 
study of animal forms, a study that may be 
justly called scientific.” The author pro- 
ceeds to quote a number of physiological 
and embryological studies and observations 
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est investigators of living nature.” Singer 
quotes Miiller’s studies on the embryology 
of the dogfish, made in 1840, which abso- 
lutely confirmed the observations of Aristotle 
made two thousand years before. 

The mode of reproduction of the cephalo- 
pods was quite accurately described by 


Aristotle but his description was not gener- 


from the works of the Hippocratic physi- - 


cians which are indicative of the really 
scientific methods used by them in their 
researches. There is a splendid description 


of the contributions to the biology of © 


Aristotle in which Singer demonstrates 
the value which modern scientists attach 
to them. While Aristotle’s writings on phys- 
Ics exerted an enormous interest and gov- 
erned the views of writers on physical 
science for some two thousand years, they 
have fallen in esteem since the discoveries 
of Galileo. On the other hand the biological 
works of Aristotle which were not much 
regarded during the middle ages, are now 
held in the greatest estimation: “From 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and especially as a result of the work of 
Cuvier, Richard Owen and Johannes Miller, 
Aristotle’s reputation as a naturalist has 
risen steadily, and he is now universally 
admitted to have been one of the very great- 


ally accepted nor was it confirmed until - 
the nineteenth century. Singer quotes some 
of Aristotle’s wonderfully vivid descriptions 
of the somewhat obscure anatomy and 
physiology of marine animals. } 

Aristotle’s pupil and successor, Theo-— 
phrastus (372-287 B.c.) may be justly 
regarded as the founder of botanical science. 
As there was until the seventeenth century 
no adequate system of the classification of | 
plants Theophrastus and his successors until 
that era had to content themselves with 
descriptions of the individual plants accom- 
panied by pictorial representations. Those 
contained in the works of Theophrastus are 
most accurate and valuable. He also made 
some very estimable efforts to elucidate the 
mystery of germination. 

With the death of Theophrastus, Greek 
biology entered into its period of darkness 
only slightly brightened by the works of 
Pliny and Dioscorides in the first century © 
of the Christian era, and once brilliantly 
illuminated by the works of Galen in the 
second century. The whole knowledge pos- 
sessed by the world in the department of 
physiology from the third to the seven- 
teenth century, nearly all the biological 
conceptions till the thirteenth, and most of 
the anatomy and much of the botany until 


the sixteenth century, all the ideas of the 
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physical structure of living things through- 
out the Middle Ages, was contained in a 
small number of these works of Galen. As 
Galen’s dissections were not made on the 
body of man but on those of Barbary apes, 
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dogs, cats, pigs, and other animals he made 
innumerable errors because he ascribed to 
the human body the anatomical conditions 
he found in animals. Thus there is no rete 
mirabile such as he describes in the human 
brain though such an organ is found in the 
calf. The human being has no hepatic 
vein but the dog has. It was not until the 
Renaissance that anatomists such as Vesa- 
lius realized the errors of those others 
that were heretofore so highly regarded. 
When Vesalius- and his colleagues and 
followers began the actual dissection of the 


human body they soon realized that Galen — 


had foisted upon it the structures apper- 
taining to animals which were not human. 
- In the sixteenth century men returned to 
the methods which had been taught by the 
great Greek masters, especially Aristotle, 
and with this very return to his methods 
they discovered and corrected the errors 
in the works of the Master, which had been 
slavishly copied throughout hundreds of 
years by men who, while they imagined 
they glorified thereby, were in reality but 
propagating his mistakes. With Vesalius 
and with Fabricius ab Aquapendente and 
his even greater pupil, William Harvey, 
modern physiology and anatomy began, both 
based on direct observation which Aristotle 
had practiced and inculcated but from which 
his followers had departed. 

To the Greeks alone belongs the distinc- 
tion “that they practiced a system of medi- 
cine based not on theory but on observation 
accumulated systematically as time went 
on.” The anatomists and physiologists who 
at the revival of Jearning found the pure 
fountains of Greek medicine in their hands 
may have been to blame for slavishly 
submitting to the masters of antiquity, 
but when the revolt against this submission 
arose among their successors, the revolution- 
aries were as a matter of fact actually 
returning to the original methods of the 
ancient masters. 

Singer gives a most lucid description of 
the schools of Cnidus and Cos and a very 
excellent résumé of the contents of the 


Hippocratic collection. The many quot 
tions which he gives convey a fine ideag 
the great value of these writings ay 
inspire a regretful reflection that they ar] 
so unfamiliar to most practitioners of met. 
cine in our own time. The concluding se, 
tence of the book is well worth quoting fy 
its truthful summing up of the situation 

The texts of Hippocrates and Galen have noy 
ceased to occupy a place in any medical cy. 
riculum. Yet all who know these writing 
know too, not only that their spirit is still wit 


us, but that the works themselves form th & 


background of modern practice, and thi 


their very phraseology is still in use at th 


bedside. Modern medicine may be truly de 
scribed as in essence a creation of the Greeks. 
To realize the nature of our medical system, 
some knowledge of its Greek sources is essential. 
It would indeed be a bad day for medicine if 
ever this debt to the Greeks were forgotten, 
and the loss would be at least as much ethical 
as intellectual. But there is happily no fear of 
this, for the figure and spirit of Hippocrates 
are more real and living today than they have 
been since the great collapse of the Greek 
scientific intellect in the third and fourth 
centuries of the Christian era. 
FRANCIS R. PACKARD. 

GreEEK BioLocy AND Mepicine. By Henry Osbom 

Taylor. Marshall Jones Co., Boston. 

This valuable little book is one of a series 
which is being published for the very 
useful purpose of recalling attention to the 
vast debt owed by the moderns in every 


branch of human activity to the achieve | 


ments of our intellectual ancestors, the 
Greeks of antiquity. 

As Professor Taylor puts it: 

Taking full account of the admirable Greek 


achievements in biology and medicine, ou 1% 


modern indebtedness is less for their substance 
than for the clear spirit of scientific investig® 
tion which was one of the immortal legacies of 
Greece, however few the men or periods that 
could accept it. In medicine, in surgery, in every 


field of science, modern investigation has 


advanced very far beyond the Greeks. It has 
not, however, altogether improved upon their 
spirit . . . The methods of modern medicine 
have ever and anon been fain to hark back to the 
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broad wisdom of Hippocrates; and as for the 
genius and accomplishment of Aristotle in 


biology, why, he will reappear as Harvey's god 
and Darwin’s admiration. 

One of the Hippocratic writings “On 
Ancient Medicine” contains a valuable 
passage, quoted at length by Taylor, in 
which the writer clearly proves that medi- 
cine is an art, which has grown through 
observation of the needs and diseases of 


men, and therefore not to be based on any 


hypothesis or theory. It is true that the 
qaick-minded, intellectual Greeks, even 
the Hippocratic writers had to satisfy their 
inquiring minds by explanations, which 
were really hypotheses, of their observations, | 
but the hypotheses were always subordi- 
nated by them to observations and based 
on these. The Hippocratic. physicians 
always ascribed diseases to natural causes, 
hence they escaped the thraldom of magic 
and priestcraft which overwhelmed almost 
all the other medical schools of antiquity. 
The absence of any idea of a demoniacal 
cause is one of the chief features of the 
Hippocratic writings. Thus in the tract 
“On Airs, Waters and Places,” which 
considers the effects of climate and physical 
surroundings on health and disease, we find 


absolutely no reference to epidemic disease 


occurring as the result of an unfavorable 
conjuncture of the heavenly bodies, or as an 
expression of the rage of an offended deity. 
Epidemics are written of as the result 
solely of natural causes. The treatise “‘ Prog- 
nosis” is really an explanation of the signs 
by which a physician may know whether 
his patient is progressing favorably or 
otherwise. Professor Taylor well says of the 
“Aphorisms”: “No handbook of medicine 
has even been so thumbed through many 
centuries, or translated into so many 
languages,” and he concludes his description 
of the Hippocratic writings by quoting 
Singer’s statement, | 

The work of these men may be summed up 
by saying that without dissection, without 
any experimental physiology or pathology, 
and without any instrumental aid, they pushed 


‘the knowledge of the course and origin of 


disease as far as it is conceivable that men 
in such circumstances could push it. This was 
done as.a process of pure scientific induction. 
Their surgery, though hardly based on anatomy, 
was grounded on the most carefully recorded 
experience. In therapeutics they allowed them- 
selves neither to be deceived by false hopes nor 
led aside by vain traditions. Yet in. diagnosis, 
prognosis, surgery and therapeutics alike they 
were in many departments unsurpassed until 
the nineteenth century, and to some of their 
methods we bave reverted in the twentieth. Per- 
sisting throughout the ages as a more or less 
definite tradition, which attained clearer form 
during and after the sixteenth century, Hippo- 
cratic methods bave formed the basis of all depart- 
ments of modern advance. 

Aristotle was one of the greatest observers 
of biologic phenomena that ever lived, but 
unfortunately he was too great for the 
generations that followed him. The over- 
whelming accuracy of his observations has 
only been confirmed in some instances as 
late as the nineteenth century. In some two 
thousand years his name inspired such awe 
that his successors merely copied his state- 


ments, most of them garbled out of shape 


by the errors incident to the copying of 
manuscripts, but neglected to observe the 
principles on which he had based his 
researches. Aristotle’s great pupil, Theo- 
phrastus was a great botanical observer. 
Taylor quotes Singer’s summary of the 
services which he rendered to science by 
distinguishing the external organs of plants, 
naming them in sequence from root to 
fruit, definitely setting forth the leaf homol- 
ogy of the perianth members of flowers, 
establishing the first rudiments of a botani- 
cal nomenclature, endeavoring to attempt 
a systematic classification of plants and by 
recognizing a general relation between struc- 


ture and function in plants, thus laying 


the foundation of scientific botany. | 
An interesting chapter sketches the pro- 
gress of Greek natural science, chiefly in a 
medical direction, through the Alexandrian 
period. Finally Galen, in the second century 
A.D. closes the line of strictly Greek medi- 
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cine. Until the sixteenth century he reigned 
supreme in medical science, but until that 


period he had no worthy successor, nought ~ 


but servile imitators. 

In the last chapter of his book Dr. Taylor 
shows the linkage between the ancient 
Greeks and modern medicine and biology. 
It is to be hoped his book will be read as a 
worthy companion to Singer’s work on 
parallel lines. The modern physician can 
learn from them somewhat of his indebted- 
ness to the ancients. 


Francis R. Packarp. 


Ear._y British AND THEIR GARDENS 
BaSED ON UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS OF GOODYER, 
TRADESCANT, AND OrHers. By H. T. Gunther, 
M.A., F.L.S., Librarian and Research Fellow 
of Magdalen College. With Nine Plates and 
Twenty-one Other Illustrations. Oxford Univer. 
Press, 1922. | 

The importance of the labors of the 
pioneers in the study of botany can hardly 
be overestimated, not only from the purely 
scientific point of view, but also as bene- 
factors of humanity. It is hard to appreciate 
the difficulty of such a study before any 
definite system of classification had been 
conceived and without any scientific knowl- 
edge of the physiology of plant life. The 
overwhelming value to human life of the 
scientific study of the vegetable kingdom 
can be better understood when we know 
something of the early efforts needed to 
approach it. Until a comparatively recent 
period botany was of the most vital impor- 
tance to the practice and progress of medi- 
cine. Vegetal remedies constituted the most 
rational therapeutic arm of the physician 
and the vegetable kingdom was the realm 
in which new remedies were constantly 
sought and found. Although crude use was 
made of many animal products they were as 

a rule as useless as the most popular types, 

such as bezoar, unicorn’s horn, many kinds 

of excreta, human skulls, etc. From plants, 
on the other hand, were derived at an early 
period many substances too numerous and 
well-known to recall, which are still es- 
teemed as remedial agents. From the six- 


teenth to the nineteenth century every wel his 
equipped physician’s library contained a Go 
least one “herbal,” as the old works o he 
botany were called and most interesting side. pal 
lights on medical practice can be obtained are 
by the perusal of them. rn) 

In England the science of botany took of 
root in the sixteenth century and from that ba 
period has flourished without cessation, ar 


In 1570 de [’Obel, more usually called fu 
Lobel, a native of Flanders who had bi 
fled to England to escape the warfare Be Jc 
in his country, published his great botanical 7 

work. This was followed in 1597 by the v 
famous “Herbal” of John Gerard, a barber. 


surgeon of London, of which Johnson, the r 
translator of the works of Paré, published a r 
new edition in 1633 and yet another thre Me i 


years later. In 1629 John Parkinson pub C 
lished his equally popular “‘ Paradisi in sole | 
Paradisus Terrestris.”” These three books 
testify not only to the zeal with which ther — 
respective authors pursued their studies | 
but also to the interest with which the study ' 
of botany was followed in England. The 
Tradescants, father and son, and many 
other lesser known men by their ardor in 
the formation of collections and cultivation 
of botanical gardens aided in promoting 
the science in the early half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Among the most zealous botanists of the 
time was John Goodyer, much of whose 
life was passed and his work done in the 
district rendered famous by Gilbert White 


in his “Natural History and Antiquities of 


Selborne.”” When Goodyer died in 1664 he 
bequeathed his books and manuscript notes 
to Magdalen College, Oxford. These manv- 
script notes “‘in the form of scraps of paper 
in disorder and in various handwritings,” 
have been carefully examined, collated and 
arranged by R. T. Gunther, who presents 
those which proved of value to the reader in 
the present volume. 

Mr. Gunther has written a most interest- 
ing biographical account of Goodyer based 
on the new material which he has dis- 
covered, incidently throwing much light on 
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his contemporaries. This is followed by 
Goodyer’s own descriptive list of the plants 
he had studied, which are for the most 

the earliest descriptions of them that 
are extant in the English language. Then 
comes a most interesting section composed 


of notes on contemporary botanists chiefly 


based on Goodyer’s papers. These notes 
are invaluable in the new information they 
furnish about such men as Sir John Salus- 


bury, de ’Obel, John Parkinson, Thomas — 


Johnson, and William How. 

The next section contains a number of 
very early lists of plants grown in English 
gardens, providing, as Gunther states, “a 
richer store of definite horticultural facts 
relating to special English gardens, and dat- 
ing from the first half of the seventeenth 
century, than any that has yet been pub- 


lished.” This is followed by a number of 


lists of exotic plants. 


It is rare now-a-days to find a recent book 
containmg so much absolutely new and > 


original material on an old subject about 
which much has already been written. Mr. 
Gunther has had access to a perfect mine of 
hitherto not only unpublished but also 
unstudied material and he has availed 
himself of this opportunity in the happiest 
manner. It must have been a tremendous 
labor but the result shows it must have been 
a labor of love. It is seldom that a scientific 
work which is admittedly largely an editorial 
compilation shows so much original thought 
and manifests so distinctly the personal 
erudition of the editor as does this splendid 
book. The book is, of course, of especial 
use to the botanist, but to the physician 
interested in the historical side of his profes- 
sion, it will prove of great value because it 
deals with the story of the great herbals and 
therr authors. Many of its pages are sweetly 
reminiscent of some of the delightful pas- 
sages in White’s “‘Selborne.” Although 
lists of plants may seem but dull reading 
the text interposed between the actual lists 
and the comments on them are redolent of 
the flavor of the English countryside. Mr. 
Gunther has written a book which is des- 
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tined to become a garden classic. It should 
be in the library of every botanist and of 
every student of the history of medicine, 


-and no collection of medical books can 
afford to be without it. 


Francis R. PACKARD. 


S. P. E. Tract No. 1x, THe LANGUAGE oF ANATOMY. 
By Wm. Cuthbert Morton, C.B. E., M.A., M.D. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Robert 
Bridges, M.B., F.R.C.P. Oxford Univ., 1922. 


‘This pamphlet is an erudite but very 
practical discussion of the difficulties attend- 
ing the adoption of the Austro-German — 
anatomical nomenclature of the “BNaA”’ 
(Basle Nomina Anatomica) with English 
anatomy. Although the “BNA” was taken 
up with enthusiasm by many of the fore- 
most anatomists of Great Britain and the 
United States and is used in many of the 
more recent textbooks of anatomy pub- 
lished in those countries, there are many 
difficulties attached to its practical use by 
English-speaking students and Dr. Morton 
has cleverly presented these while admitting 
the great value of a universal nomenclature 
to the science of anatomy. As he points out, 
the construction of the English language 
in many instances favors the anglicizing of 
such terms without any very great dis-- 
similarity from the Latin or Greek. It is, 
of course, very easy to direct attention to 
the confusion which has arisen in anatomic 
literature by the application of many 
different names to the same structure, or of 
the same name to many different structures, 
and this state of affairs is greatly to be 
deplored. It would seem, however, possible 
to correct such confusion in a more simple 
manner than by the attempt to enforce an 
awkward terminology on the Anglo-Saxon 
race and this little work presents in a most 
scientific yet simple and efficacious manner 
the way in which it can be done. A very 
complete exposition of the advantages 
claimed for the “BNA” is accessible to the 
American reader in the work of Eycleshy- 
mer, “Anatomical Names,” which was 
published in 1917. The subject is of such 
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vital importance that we trust it will be 
pursued until, if possible, some final solution 
will be achieved. Francis R. Packarp. 
Rupo.F VircHOW UND DIE DEUTSCHEN NATURFOR- 
SCHERSAMMLUNGEN. By Karl Sudhoff, Leipz. 1922. 
This book is a collection of Virchow’s 
addresses at the meetings of the Society 
of German Naturalists and Physicians 
during the four decades 1858-87, with an 
introduction and running commentary ‘by 
Sudhoff. The volume was prepared for the 


centennial anniversary of the Society, Sep- | 
tember, 1922. Oskar Lassar, its first general | 


secretary otherwise famed for his pro- 
pagandism for public baths in Berlin, once 
declared that the transactions of this society 
afforded an incomparable review of the 
progress of German science in the nine- 
teenth century, and in 1889, proposed that 
the general addresses made in the successive 


sessions be reprinted. During his lifetime, 


Virchow was the central and dominant 
figure in these sessions and the titles of his 
addresses alone suggest the width and 
depth of his scientific interests. They are: 
“On the Mechanistic Conception of Vital 
Processes”’ (Karlsriihe, 1858); Progress 
in the Development of Humanitarian Insti- 
tutions” (Kénigsberg, 1860); “On the Influ- 
ence of Scientific Education upon Popular 
Culture” (Speyer, 1861); ““On the Alleged 
Materialism of Present-Day Science” (Stet- 
tin, 1863); “On the National Development 
and Significance of Science” (Hannover, 
1865); “On Recent Progress in Pathology” 
(Frankfurt, 1867); “On Scientific Educa- 
tion” (Dresden, 1868); “On the Present 
Status of Pathology” (Innsbruch, 1869); 
“On the Rdle of the Sciences in the Newer 
National Life of Germany” (Rostock, 1871); 
“The Sciences in Relation to the Moral 
Education of Humanity” (Wiesbaden, 
1873); “On Miracles” (Breslau, 1874); 
“The Aims and Methods of Modern Anthro- 
pology” (Hamburg, 1876); Freedom 
of Science in Modern National Life” 
(Munich, 1879); “On Acclimatization” 
(Strasburg, 1885); “The Union of the 
Sciences with Medicine” (Berlin, 1886); 
“On Transformism”’ (Wiesbaden, 1887). 


These titles are cited as constituting 4 
little picture of Virchow’s activities during 
these forty years, in pathology, anthn. 
pology, medical and _ scientific educa. 
tion and humanitarian interests, aside from 
his many demonstrations and briefer papers 
in the pathological and anthropological 
sections. Sudhoff’s historical comments, with 
occasional extracts from Virchow’s corres. 
pondence, are highly instructive and appo- 
site, and the volume should be of unusual 
interest to Virchow students, and of unques- 
tionable value to him who aspires to writea 
full-length biography of the master of modem 
pathology. FIELDING H. Garrison. 


Sx1zzeNn. By Karl Sudhoff. F. C. Vogel, Leipz. 1921. 


These “‘Sketches,” are, in effect, a sheaf of 
Sudhoff’s shorter essays, mainly on the 
history of medicine, and are the harvesting 
of some twenty years (1899-1919). It i 
a little gift-book, dedicated by Sudhoff to 
his children, inscribed, in accordance with 
Germanic familial sentiment to his wife on 
her birthday, and circulated among his 
friends and pupils, Christmas day, 1921. 
The volume is most variegated in content, 
suggesting the title of one of Schumann's 
albums of piano pieces, “Bunte Blatter.” 
The themes range from the Stone Age of 
medicine to Johannes Miiller, from Galen 
to medicine in art, from prehistoric tuberct- 
losis to Goéthe’s relations with the Rhine- 
land. Although Sudhoff has modestly issued 
this attractively bound keepsake as 4 
chaplet of allotria, the little book contains 
perhaps his deepest and weightiest thoughts 
on his chosen subject. This will be at once 
apparent in the three initial essays on the 
present status and presumable future trend 
of medical history, which are replete with 


big thinkings expressed in a large, massive 


manner. The literary style of these pieces 
difficult of comprehension, a bit complex 
and involved. The Iengthy sentences are 
not easy to construe. German literature is 
usually more remarkable for matter than 
manner, for substance rather than form, 
and it is plain that Sudhoff has been pro 


foundly influenced by his multifarious read- 
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ings of the older writings, even by the 
Paracelsian bombast. The prevailing note 
‘s of an intense enthusiasm, with the inevi- 
table failing found in such writing, and 
happily termed by Dr. Holmes “‘an over- — 
whelming profusion of tendrils and vines,” 
but in this case it is an overplus of “sage 
provisos, sub-intents and saving clauses.” 
But once this bristling quickset of an 
involved literary style is mastered, what an 
uplift of high thinking we have, what a 
wealth of genuine ideas! Sudhoff maps out 
the most comprehensive program conceiv- 
able for the medical historian of the future. 
He is to function at once as an interrelating | 
medium between all the sciences, as a check 
upon the flights into fanciful theory to 
which medical reasoning is ever exposed, 
and as a fermenting activator to historical 
thinking in the medical and _ scientific 
faculties of universities. Given the peculiar 
“parietal” relations of these faculties and 
of the inmates of college quadrangles and 


Closes, this is a large contract, but Sudhoff 


has weathered the initial indifference, oppo- 


sition and intransigence, and is now Dean 


of the Leipzig Faculty. As the themes of 
his book become more definite in type, such 
as “Medical Archaeology,” “Schools of 
Physicians,” “Epidemiologic Rules of the 
Past,” etc., the style gains in clar ty, and 
toward the end, in the nineteen contribu- 
tions on Goéthe, acquires a genuine poetic 
quality. The most striking example is the 
rhapsody entitled, “In the Easter Twilight 
on the Aventine.” Jn the same emotional, 
thapsodic manner that of the bearded bards 
of old, is the little essay on “Female Geni- 
talia as Votive Offerings,” written. This has 
nothing of the prurience and lubricity of our 
latter-day genitalists, but contains much 
human pity for the sorrowful lot of sick 
womankind in the antique world, the days 
when such benefactors of the sex as Semmel- 


_ Wels and Sims were not. The votive inscrip- 


tions cited at the end “Isias implores,” “O 
hesima renders thanks” are an evidence of 
the ancient and grateful feeling of humanity 
toward a possible relief from physical 
suffering, H. Garrison. 
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Kurzes HANDBUCH DER GESCHICHTE DER MEDIZIN. 
By Karl Sudhoff. S. Karger, Berlin, 1922. 


As stated in the title, this volume con- 
stitutes the third and fourth revision of 
Pagel’s “Einfiihrung,” printed a quarter 
of a century ago, but the successive revi- 
sions have been so exhaustive and complete 
that the text is now entirely Sudhoff’s own 
composition and as in some medieval books, 
the original author disappears under the 
overlaid material. The book now very 
properly appears under Sudhoff’s name. The 
title is changed to “Handbook,” because, 
with the successive increments of closely - 
woven material and of bibliographical refer- 
ences, it no longer has the popular, com- 
municative manner of Pagel’s original 
“Introduction,” but is henceforth designed 
as a working manual to help the teacher 
give courses on the subject or the investiga- 
tor to pursue his researches. In its present 
guise, the book fulfils this intention admir- 
ably. The major texts of Egyptian, Babylon- 
ian, Greek, Byzantine and Arabic medicine 
are well analyzed as to scientific content; 
the history and fate of the different editions 
of the classic texts is paragraphed, and the 
collateral Iayout of reference literature is, | 
in each case, a thing of extraordinary value 
to those who are fain to follow up the 
ramifications of a given theme beyond the 
exhaustive information given in the text 
itself. References such as these, derived in 
many instances from the current non- 
medical literature, are a new thing in medi- 
cal bibliography, and could have been 
assembled by very few among the living, 
apart from Sudhoff himself. These, in fact, 
are the books, reprints and excerpts which 
Sudhoff distributes among his pupils when 
lecturing on ancient medicine and the 
advanced student could do no better than to 
collect from the references what he needs 
for his particular bandapparat. The first 
chapters deal with Babylon, Egypt, Israel, 
Syria, China, Japan, early America, Persia, 
India, Greece, Rome, Byzantium and Islam, 
with a section on primitive folk-medicine. 
The following three topics in the section on 
medieval medicine may be contrasted with 
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the similar layout in the recent “Intro- 
duction” by Meyer-Steineg and Sudhoff: 
“First Incentives to Assimilation of the 
Antique Heritage of the East’; “The 
School of Salerno, Constantine, and the 
First Introduction of Arabized Greek Medi- 
cine into the East”; “‘Inundation of the 
West with Translations from the Arabic. 
The Nature and Methods of . Medieval 
Scholasticism.” These titles are instructive in 
indicating the newer trend in the investi- 
gation of medieval medicine. Hippocrates oc- 
cupies twenty-two pages; Galen, seventeen; 
Paracelsus, seventeen; Paré, three; Harvey, 
four and others in similar small proportion, 
while the seventeenth century has thirty 
pages; the eighteenth, 60; the nineteenth, 
245; the book concludes with an excel- 
lent medical chronology. (583-1920 A.D.). 
Throughout the second half of the volume, 
paragraphs in fine print, swarming with 
dates and bibliographical references, abound, 
and these last are a vast improvement upon 
Baas’ and Pagel’s sterile lists of relatively 
unimportant specialists in the modern 
period or the irresponsible ‘“‘biblio- 
graphy” which Pagel appended to his first 
edition, made up of every item in his library, 
whether valuable for historical reference or 
otherwise. All in all, this final metamorpho- 
sis of Pagel’s Sudhoff has now been made 
into a reference book which no teacher or in- 
vestigator can presume to do without. 


FIELDING H. GARRISON. - 


Parf, Diz BEHANDLUNG DER SCHUSS- 
WUNDER (1545). H. E. Sigerist. J. A. Barth, 
Leipz. 1923. 

This translation of Paré’s “La méthode 
curative des playes”’ forms volume twenty- 
nine of Sudhoff’s “Klassiker der Medizin.” 
Dr. Sigerist’s translation ( a very good one) is 
preceded by a biographical introduction of 
nine pages and followed by the original 
French text of 1545. In his introduction, the 
editor evinces none of the curiously grudging 
spirit of faint praise which characterizes 
most Germanic estimates of Paré. He writes 
in the spirit of wholehearted admiration 


Annals of Medical History q 


‘that is apparent in his opening sentengail 


£ 


“On the threshold of modern surgery stand 
the overtopping figure of Ambroise Parka 


What follows is admirable in conciseness anja 
written in a German that is simple aa 
easy to read. The introduction contains an 
excellent analysis of the text, but there aja a 
no footnotes or other commentaries, i ee: 
would have been advantageous if the Frengh 
and German texts could have been 
on opposite pages, as in the case of i. 
Addison, Parkerson, and other bilingual 
of this series. The moderate price, along an 
of this set of “classics” ought to commendit ain 
to every physician who wishes to posse 
these rare texts in a convenient and handy a = 
format. 
Fretpine H. Garrison. 4 
Esrapos Unipos E Mepicina. By Oscar Clark | 
Rio de Janeiro, 1922. 
This is a clear, readable sketch in the 7 
history of American medicine, written by% The Firs 


_ 


a clinical instructor of the Rio Faculty@ 
whose name is familiar to the readers of thé 
Brazil-medico. In intention it is similar 7 
the recent publications of Drs. Franklin 
Martin, Charles and William Mayo o4 
South American medicine. Dr. Clark begins J 
with Billings, Osler and Welch, then devotes] 
twenty-nine pages to the surgeons and} 
gynecologists, eleven pages to the clinicians q 
and neurologists, winding up with a briel 4 
sketch of medical education. A list #4 
American physicians of foreign birth 8 am 
given, the work of McDowell, Mettauet 3m 


and Marion Sims is described at length 7 
and the fact that Weir Mitchell studied Sa 
under Claude Bernard is emphasized, as a “ay a 
important connecting link with French 
neurology. The brochure is illustrated with 4 ne 
vignettes of Billings, McDowell, Sims; um 
Murphy, Gross, H. J. Bigelow, the Mayos; am 
Cushing, O. W. Holmes, Weir Mitchell and Lovin 
Walter Reed and will undoubtedly do much am Basi 
to orient South American readers as to the “2 -~ 
leading surgeons and physicians of the 7 
northern continent. ne 


FIELDING H. GARRISON. | 
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Lat of Medical Intusabile inthe Sargeos- 


Sir Osier’s Contribu H. Medicine the English 


to Sie Willian: Onler, Bart, FRCS North America by Yale College ie - 


Occasion of the Seventiath Name: Dr. Senter 
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